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Chapter 1 


BUY ONE, 
GET TWO FREE 


What wold yd to earn mores ifall you ad wat Fre do 
ars and te fs? "Thi i the agent | ge tintin 
‘eof last Stand Universs: Fach of ote tms 
————— x 

e as they ned planning 
Homeer, onee they cried apen the emelpe, they had Iv 


to they coal spend as el 


ous to generate such money as poss, T gave tba bm. 
Wednesday fimoon until Sunday evening to complete the 
signment Then, on Sunday evening, cach team hud to send 
me one slide describing what they had done, and on Monday 
afternoon each eu had three mines o present their pet 
to the ca, They were encouraged to be ener by 
dentine opportanties, chillnging sumptions, lesrging 
the Tinie rence al br being erae 

What wel yow dye were se Hs challenge? When 


Task as question to mest ges see tly shots t 


"Go Las Vs? or “Buy alter eke” This gets a big 
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laugh. Those foll would tke a signifiant rik in etum fra 
small hance tearing a big revan. The nest most common. 
suggestion sto set upa car wash ør lemonade stand, using the 
five dollars t purchase the sting materials. Thi iv a Fine 
option for those interested im carnin a few extra dollars oF 
spending manev in her ons. But most fy tents even 


fey ty ove far yor he tad responses 
‘Thay took seri the challenge Vo question traditional 
assumptions exposing a weds of pniblities-in under 1o 
‘crese as maeh vabe as posible. 

How did they do this? Henes a des the leu that made 
the most money didit use the five dollars at all, The real 
ied that focusing on the money actually framed the problem 
vas too tightly; They understood that ive dollars ently 
thing and decide to reinterpret the probem more bre: 
What can we do o make money iF we statt with ilu 
nothing? They ramped up fheir observation skills, tappe int 
their talents, and oer he creativity to identify perles 


of tho midst- problems they experienced or noticed others 


nencing- problems they might have see bere bu lad 
never thought ose, Thise problems wor nagging but not 
rece t the forefront of anyones mind. By unearthing 
these problems and then working t sabe them, the winning 
teas brought in over $600, and the average return on the fe 
ola investment was 4000 percent! you take into account 
that many of the teatas didnt use the finds at all, then their 


financial returns were infinite. 


So whit did they do? Al of the teams were remarkably 
inventive. One grup identifed a pem common in a lot 
of college tem le frustratingly Tea lines t popular res 
tunrants om Sarda night Tbe lam decide to help those 
people who didt want to wait in Tine They pained off and 
ele reservations at several estan, As the ime for 
{hele eration appeal, they sald each rsersation for ap 
to went dollara to ertrnners wlio were happy 1 avoid a long 


Athe evening ware on, 


hey made several itneting ser 
ations, Fast they rolled at the mak students were better 
st selling the reservations than the male students, probably 
berause customers were more eomfirtable being approached 
by the young women, They adjasted their pan o that the 
male students ran amun tw making reservations at differ- 
‘nt restaurare while the female students sold those places in 
lin. They ako learned that the entire operation worker best at 
resturants hat we rating pagen to alert cmiomers when 
hen tables ea, Pise swapping pagere made con. 
vel os thogh they were meri something angle Kr 
their money. They were more comfortable handing over thcir 
change for the new pags. Thi hadan 
addtional bonne teams could then sell the newly acquired 
pager asthe later reservation time grew nearer 
Another team took an even simpler approach. They set up 


money ad pager 


a stand in front of the student union sehere they offered ta 
measure bicycle tire pressure for fres: Ihe tires needed ling, 
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thy dd air for one dollar. At fist they thought they were 
taking advantage oftheir fll students, who could easly gto 
a nearby gasstations to have their tires led, But afler their fnt 
few comen, the students realized] thut the bicyclists were 
incredibly grate, Even thongh the ees cook! get their 
tilled far froe ear a the task was as for the stds 
to pers, they oo riz that thev wer prid a con 
‘enc anad valle service In M —— 
uus perd, the team stopped king for a specie postunt 
and equ donations intend. Their income sore. They 
male much more when their customers were reciprveating 
for a fiee service than wen asked to pay a ed price For this 
team, as ell as for the team making resturant reservations, 
experimenting along the way pad off The iteratie proces 
were small changes are made in response t ewtomer feed- 
hack, allowed them to optimize their strategy on the fy. 

Each of these projects brought n afew hundred dollars, 
ovd their fell classmates wore duly imprened.Hovese, the 


eam hat generated the greatest profi Hoke at he ares 
t their dnl tg comply ec lemer, anl made 
S650. These sles determined that the most viable amet 
they had was either 
stad, their ight was that th 
their the-ninwle presentation time on Monday: They ds 
‘cided to sel it toa company thut waned recruit he students 
ithe class. The team crested a threminute “commercial” 
or that company and showed itto the students during the time 


five dallas nor e ea luum. 


"nost precious resource wax 


they would have presented what they had done the prior week 
This was rilint They mengnizsd that they had fils 
valuable asset —that others did't even notice it waiting to 
beminat 

ch oF the other cleven teami und clever vs to eam 


money, elg ring a phot booth at the arma Vi 
‘ene Ball, seling maps that highlighted lel estas 
huring Parents’ Weckend, and desaping andl sling a cm 
“Telit wo De students i the cle, One benm actualy lost 
money when the students purchased elt sell in San 
Fiancien om a aay dy, only to lave the weather clear up 
Shortly after they bunched their effort. And, yes, one team 
rana cr wash and another tare a lemonade stand, but their 
elms were much lower than eng 

T coant the “Rie Dll Challenge” as a success in teaching 
students about having an entrepreneurial mindset, Bat it Iet 
me feeling a bit ncomfrtale, I want to communicate 
that sakae iens meat in lem af rnc reads, So, 
Tadd a twist the nent tae signed the project, Instead of 
five dlls, I gave ec ear en ene containing ten paper 
lip, Teams wene tld they had fonr h 
hays generate nich “value” as possible using he paper 
cis where value cou be measured in any way they wanted 
The inspiration for this was the story of Kyle MacDonald wh 
sured wth one rd paper elip and traded up until he had a 
se! He set up a blog to document li prem and to soliet 
tades, I took a seat but step-by-step he reached his md. He 


ayer the nest ew 
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traded the red puper cip for af shaped pen. He then traded 
the pen for a doorknob und the doorknob fora Coleman stove, 
and so on, The value ofthe lem increased slowly but surely 
aver the year until he ad his dream house. Considering what 
Je did with one paper slip, 1 felt quite generow giing the 
sts ten paper ips The assignment hegan ona Thursday 
socsing sd pene were seid For the lowing 
“Tea. 

Byte tae tun ale und however Twas 
‘Perhaps Td gene lo fr this ine, | worried the anignment 
would be a bust and vas ready t chal it up 1o esperienee 
These concerns couldn't have been Further from the mak 


The seven student teams cach chose to measure “ahi” in. 
dient ways. One decided that paper elips were the new cur- 
rency and went about illc as many as pie Another 
team learned thut the current world record for the longest 
paper chp chai was msr ent riles and et out o break 
that record They rallied their le and roommates, pitched 
ocal ores amd businesses vm their plan, and shed up in 
los with a tuni of paper clipa linked loge. Appar 
cay the ants thcir dorm wene vo toned by the chal- 
enge thut they comit themselves o being the vod 
econ even after the agent was over, (Tn prety sure they 
id’ rk the recor, ut god measure ofthe energy 
He team was able o generate.) 

The mist entertaining and provocatie team eame o class 
With a short video, with the song “Bad Boys” Baring in the 


background, that showed them using the paper clips to pick 
Jocks and break ino dorm moms to steal tens of thousands of 
dollars worth of sunglasses, cell phones, and computers: Jut 
before | ited, they anounced that they were ding and 
showed aether video documenting what they really had done 
They traded the paper clips for some poster buar and set 

a stand at a nearby slapping center witb a sign that read, 
Stand Students For Sale: Bay One, Get To Fies” They 
were unused by the oles they ec. They started out 


carrying hens bags for shopper, tened on to taking othe 
sessi from a cating stime, and eventually did an ad boe 
brainstorming session for a woman who needed help soling a 
business problem. She paid them with three computer moni- 
tor she dit nec. 

(Over the year Ihe ontimued lo give groups similar ae 
signmens changing the starting material from paper lp to 
eti? notes, or tiber bands, or water bottles, Fach time the 
—— 


mies Forex, ning one mall 


Students surpre me, and 
wild tore and 

package of Postat ts, tes neat ular se 
projet a campaign o duce people about hon disease, and 
publ service commercial called Uopla —sbout saving 
egy This eet ultimately eyed into what has become 
Men as the "Innorston Tournament with hundieds of 
‘eam rom all ve the word participating In each case. pa 
"iunt use the competition as a means to look at the world 
around them with fresh eyes, identifying upportunities in their 
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oen backyard. Thes challenge traditional assumptions, and in 
dins generate cnormons ar fm practically nating 
The entire adventure with Postit notes was captured on im. 
and became the foundation for a professional documentary 
called Imagine le 


The exec descr shove highlight wpe ente 
‘ute points Finst, opportunites are abundant Atay place 
amd timme you can ok soa and ently pens that 
eed solving Some arc mundane, such as scoring a lable at 
2 papular restaurant ot pumping up bike s. Many, as we 
ell knows, are much ge, relating o nor world ses 
As Vinod Khoda, a co-founder of Sun Mierossstems and a 
suecenfal venture capitalist, saps so clea, "The bigger the 
prblem, the bigger the opportunity; Nobody will pav su to 
solve a non-poblen.™ 

Second rende ofthe size ofthe problem, there are vs- 


lly creative ways to me the resources alread at vonr depen 
to solve thr, Thiis it actually the definitione many of ty enl 
lengues in Far eatepencunhie an entepenent is saencan 
wheo is alisnya on the Jokout for problems that can be turnei 
ino opportunities and fide emelie ways to leverage ied 
‘resources o rsch their gouls, Most people approach problems 
though they cart be se and, eror, do't see the 
‘creative solution sitting right in front of them. 

Third, we so often fame problems o ight. When given 
1 simple challenge. such as cuming money in ivo houn 


most people quickly jump to standard responses They don't 
stop huck and lok at the problem more bol. Taking of 
the blinders opent up a world of polities, Students who 
participated in these projets to this eso m heat. Mane 
rected arsed that they would never have an exe for 


being broke ince there sy abu nearby ble begging tn 
besked. 

“These signent ge otf conme I teach tee 
seuship and sna st Stan University The wer 
‘ng gal isto demonstrate that all problems ean be viewed as 
opportunities or creative ultione foens fist on advil 
resti hens move on to creativity în teams and finally die 
‘into cay and innovation in age organizations 1 give m 
students small challenges and slowly make them more di- 
Ful As the coune peogresses, the students grow increasingly 
comfortable seeing problems through the lens of porsibility 
and ame evento wiling t take on fust bot anything that 
omo their way 

Ti ben at Stanford far en years as the eacetne direc- 
Jc ofthe Stanford Technology Ventures Program (STV. 
which is located in the Schol af Enginering: Our mision 
1 teach secu and engineers about eneprencaip 
and o provide them wit the tel they ned o be entrepre 
neural in whatever tle they’ play. We believe, along with a 
ring number of universities around the world, hat iit 
guod enough far students eomme out of school with a purely 
technical deat, To be succes they need to understand 
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how to be entrepreneurial leader in all working environments 
sin all parts oftheir Ives 

STVP focuses on aching, schol research, and outreach 
to students, fey nd entreprenenrs amund the wld, We 
sven creste "deed perle those with depth ono 
der in at eat ome decine and a breadth of keds 
she 


ain ue extoprencenip tat allows them je 
ok fetes wil possa ler dep o bring 
eis dens to le? No mater what their role, having ae 
Wepeneurl mint i ley to solving, problema, om sna 
challenges that fice esch of us every doy to loming wodd 
‘rises that require the tet and efforts of the entire planet. 
In fiet, entepeneuip culis a range of important ife 
kl, from leadership and team building to negotistion, ino-. 
vation, and decision making 

Tin ako on the cul oF the Haso Platine Institute of 
Design at Stan, ational called the “dschool”" This 
es ila peram dre pen ducem om ses he 
enis mnnera, nclading the School f Engineering Me 
rie Bises, and Hac. The att wa coin and 
lamched by Stal mechanical engineering pfu David 
Kelley, ha a the wae fhe ds fum IDEO, len 
for eating wildy imenive products and expers. All 
sso causes are taught by atleast wo pss fom di 
nt disciplines and cover an endless array of tp, om design 
for estrene arab to cresting infectious ation design 
fora ang As part of the schoo teaching team, Re expe 


nce he thi af radica eoilaborution, extreme brainstorming, 
nd api pobyping aswe ge aur sans ae onneks big, 
mess problems with more than one it ane, 

‘This ok draws upon the stories tht come out ofthe la 
oom a Sanford as well as m my prior experiences ar a 
cin empereur management renal, dior d 
shes, Other eis come ug litas wha lere lena wide 
—(——— artists and 
eons. T fortunate o be umuudad by those wha buse 
dane remarkable things by challenging awumpitions and are 
eager n shane their tles of success and failure 

Many af the ideas presented er are the polar apposite of 
the lesons we are taught in a traditional eduction system: In 
fict, te rules thut apply in school are offen completely di- 
ferent fom those i the outside world. This disparity cames 
incredible stress when we leave schoo and attempt to Bid our 
vox Graf riding that gap to tackle rss chal- 
enges can be etree cic, but its double with the n 


tool anal mind et 


In sch, students te wally evaluated iis and 
sgl ona ce. Ia shot, when they win somere ele his 
No ony is this abel bat iw oy a nue 
work, Outside cho, people usually work on a team with a 
shared goal, and when they win sa does everyone che In fict, 
n the business world there are usually smal) tms embedded 
inside larger teams, and at every level the goal is 1o male e 
erone succesful, 
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The pica classroom aea cacher who views his or her job 
as pouring information into the students” brains, The deor to 
the oo cod and the chim are bolted to the For, icing 
the teacher Students tke careful notes, knowing they will be 
tested on the materia} ler, For homework they are asked to 
Tean assigned material fom a ethonk and ety bor om 
eir eren. This elt be any mare diferent frn Bife afler 
sels where you ste your ovn teacher, charga with gar 
‘ng what you ne o kno uber o nd the inan, 
sau hoy to ase tn fact real like is the inate pen book 
exam The dors ne thuinn wide open allwing you t draw 
‘yess resources around you as yon tackle operc 
problems related t work, family friends, and the word at 
urge: Carlos Vignolo, a masterful profesor at the Universty of 
Chile, od me that he pronocatively suggests that students take 
‘classes from the worst teachers in their school cae this will 
pror hem for life, shere they wont have talented esas 
adimg the wa 

Additionally, i lage clases, students are typically ghen 
€ 
saul he bubbles mt be earefily filled n with numer wo 
pencils t male for essy grading, In dap conet, i wost 
(Q—— —— 
ery question, many af lich are caret in some var. And 
iet more important, it ix acceptable t fl In ut, ure s 
a important paro c earning proces Just as elution is 
series of triandertor experiments, fe i fil of fle starts 
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and inevitable stumbling, The key to success is the ability to 
extract the lesions out of each of these experiences and to 
move on with that new knowledge. 

For most people, the work i quite different than a typical 
classroom. There isn't one right answer that leads to a clear 
reward, and facing the wall of choices in front of each of us 
cam be quite overwhelming. Although family, friends, and 
neighbors will happily give us pointed advice about what to 
do it is essentially our responsibility to pick our own direction. 
But it is helpful to know that we don't have to be right the 
Girst time. Life presents everyone with many opportunities to 
experiment and recombine our skills and passions in new and 
surprising ways 

‘The voncepis presente in this book tur 
ideas om their heads. My hope is to challenge yo 
self and the world in a fresh light, The ideas are straightfor 
ward, but not necessarily intuitive. As an educator focusing 
fon innovation and entreprenenrship, 1 have seen firsthand 
that these ideas are relevant to these working in dynamic en- 
vironments, where situations change rapidly, requiring those 
involved to know how to identify opportunities, balance priori 
ties, and leam from failure. Additionally, the concepts are valu- 


able to anyone wha wants to squeeze the most juice ont of Bie, 


ny well-worn 


In the coming chapters T will tell stories that come from a 
wide varity of sources, Bom recent college graduates to sea 
soned professional, Hopefully, some of their experiences will 


resonate with you, providing insights and inspiration as you 
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consider the choices you face thronghout your life Essentially 
the gpal of this bouk is to provide a new lens through which 
to view the obstacles you encounter every day while charting 
your course into the future. Tis designed to give you permis- 
yn conventional wisdom and to revisit the rules 
dass be 


sion lo ques 
around you. There will 


uncertainty a each tue, bat 
armed with the confidence that comes fram seeing how others 
have coped with similar ambiguities, the stress will morph 
info excitement, and the challenges yout face will become 


‘opportunities, 


Chapter 2 


THE 
UPSIDE-DOWN 
CIRCUS 


Why don't most of us view problems as opportunities in our 
everyday lives? Why did the teams described previously have 
to wait for a clas assignment lo stoic the limits oftheir imag- 
inahons? Essentially, we aren't taught to embrace problems 
Wee taught that problems are to be avoided, or something 
to complain about. In fact, while speaking at a conference for 
business exeentves, | presented viden clips from the Innovation 
"Tournament as part of my talk Later that afternoon the CEO 
of a corupary approached me and lamented that he wished 
he could go back to school, where he would be given open- 
ended problems and be challenged lo be creative. 1 looked at 
him with confusion Im pretty confident that every day he 


faces real-life challenges that would benefit from creative 
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thinking. Unfortunately, he didn't see that the ermcepis easily 
relate to his Tife and business. He viewed my assigninents as 
something that could only happen in a controlled, aeaderic 
environment, OF course, that isn't and shouldn't be the case 
stall 

We can challenge ourselves every single day. That is, we 
can choose to view the world through different Ienses—lenses 
that allow us to sce problema in a new light. The more we take 
on problems, the more confident and proficient we become 
at solving them, And the better able we are to see them as 
opportunities 

Attitude is perhaps the biggest determinant of what we can 


accomplish. True i 


wvators face problems directly and tum 
traditional assumptions on their head. A wonderful example 
is Jeff Hawkins, who revolutionized the way people organize 
their lives with the Palin Pilot, Jeff was drawn to the problem 
of creating small personal computers that were easily accessi- 
ble to the general public. This wasa grand goal, and along the 


he faced an endless armay of additional challenges, In fact, 


he admits that being an entrepreneur means constantly facing, 
big problems and finding creative ways to tame them. 

Jeffs problems began at the very beginning. When Palm re 
leased its first product, the Zoomer, it failed miserably, Instead 
of walking away in defeat, Jeff and his eam called the custom- 
eri who bad purchased the Zoomer, as well ax those who had 
purchased its rival, the Apple Newton, and asked what they 
had hoped it would do The customers said they had expected 
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the product to organize their complicated schedules, helping 
them integrate several calendars into onc. Thats when Jeff 
realized the Zoomer was competing much mare with paper 
calendars than with other computer products. This surpris- 
ing feedback, which contradicted his original assumplions, 
provided useful input fer the design of the nextgeneration 
product, the fabulously successful Palm Pilot. 

Along the way, Jeff and his team tackled the daunting prob- 
Jem of determining how users would enter information into the 
new, small device, Jeff felt it was critically important to allow 
people to use a pen to enter information, in addition to a tiny 
Keyboard, to make this process more natural. Bat handwriting- 
secoguition programs of the day weren't up to the task, So Jeff 
and his team created a new written language, Craffiti, which 
was easier for the computer to recognize, There was consider- 
able resistance inside the company to mandating the we of a 
new language, but Jeff was confident customer: would spend a 
small amount of time up front in retum for saving lots of time 
xci forward, Graffiti was a radical innovation that challenged 
all the rales and solved a eal problem. 

Jeff Hawkins is a perfect example of problem solver who 
is willing to look at the world with a fresh eye: His most recent 
company, Numenta, is built around his own theories ahont 
how the brain works, Jeff spent years teaching himself neuro- 
science in an attempt to understand how we think, and came 
with a compelling and provocative theory about how the 


ncocorlex processes information, which he describes in his 
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book On Intelligence. With these theories in hand, Jeff decided 
to we his ideas as the foundation fora "suater" computes that 
processes information like the human brain. OF course, one 
could argue that Jeff Hankins is one-ofz-kind, and that we 
can't all develop revolutionary theories and groundbreaking in 
ventions. Bit itis much more prochetive to see Jeffas a sontee 
of inspiration, as someone who demonstrates that problems 
can be solved if we give ourselves permission to look at them 
differently, 


Why dort we all focus on the opportunities that surround us 
each day and take full advantage of them? One project that 
came out of the second Innovation Tournament sheds some 
light on this idea. During the tournament, participants were 
challenged to create as mach value as posible with rubber 
bands. One team came up with the idea for “Do Bands; 
bracelets that give people a simple incentive to “do” the things 
they often pat off doing. Do Bands is a clever idea, inspired by 
the now-familiar rubber bracelets vor to show solidarity with 
a cause, such as Lance Armstrong’ Live Strong bracelets. Do 
Bands have afew guiding principles: 


+ Putone around your wrist with a promise to do 


something 


* Take it off when you have completed the task 
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* Record your success online at tbe Do Bands Web site. 
Each Do Band comes with a number printed en it so 


yon can look up all the actions it has inspired 


+ Pass the Do Band slong to someone else: 


Do Bands give individuals an incentive tn do what they 
wanted to do all along. In reality, a Do Band is just a rubber 
band, But sometimes something as simple as a rubber band is 
all that’s needed to mobilize people to actually do something, 
to bridge the gap between inaction and action. The Do Bands 
campaign only lasted a few days, but m that short time i ine 
spired a ong list of actions: Some people called their mothers, 
some showed their appreciation to others by sending thank yo 
notes, and one began a new exercise program. One participant 
used the Do Band as an impetus to start a summer camp, ene 
was inspired to reach ont to lorglast fiends, and some do- 
nated money to charities oftheir choice. Its fascinating that a 
rubber band was all that was needed to move people to act. Its 
also a clear reminder that there is just a tiny switch between 
doing nothing and doing something, bul thatthe two uptions 
have wildly different outcomes 

1 assign a simple challenge in my clos, using a related 
concept, that's designed to give students experience looking 
at obstacles in their Wives from a new perspective. I ask them 
to identify a problem, and then pick a random object in their 
environment. ‘They then need to figure out how that abject 


will help them solve the problem. Of course, 1 have no notion 
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about their personal challenges, what objects they will select, 
or whether they will successfully sake their problem. However, 
in most cases they manage to find a way to use random objects 


in their environment to tackle a seemingly unrelated problera 


My vore example is a young woman who was moving 
fiom one apartment lo another. She had to transport some 
large Furniture and had ne idea how to make it happen. she 
couldn't move the fumitre, she would have to leave itin her 


ld apartment. She locked around her apartment and saw a 
cease of wine that was left over from a party a few weeks earlier. 
Aha! She went to craigslist", an online community bulletin 
board, and offered to trade the case of wine for a ride across 
the Bay Bridge with her furniture. Within a few hours, all of 
her furniture was moved. The leftover wine collecting dust in 
the comer had been transformed into valuable currency. The 
assignment didn't turn the wine into currency, but it did give 


this woran the ability and motivation to see it that war: 


"There is no limit to the size ofthe problems you can tackle. In 
fact, most of the Innovation Tournament projects were crafted 
to create "social value" That is, students used the competition 
asan opportunity to address a significant social problem, such 
as saving energy, encouraging people to stay healthy, or provid- 
ing community support for disabled children. 

The Gist step to solving big problems is to identify them. 
In the world of product design, this is called “need finding” 
"This isa skill that can be leamed. In fact, it's a key component 
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of the. curriculum for the BioDesign Fellows at Stanford? 
Postgraduates who have studied engineering, medicine, and 
business come together for a year to identify significant needs 
in medicine and then design products to address them. Paul 
York, a cardiologist, inventor, and entrepreneur, runs the 
BioDesign Program Panl believes that “a wellehuracterized 
needis the DNA of an invention.” In other words, if we clearly 
define a problem, the solution will logically present itself. 

The BioDesign Fellows spend three months shadowing 
doctors in action and identifying problems they appear to be 
facing. They watch carefully; talk with all ofthe stakeholders, 
inchiding physicians, nurses, patients, and administrators; and 


figure out where things ean be improved. They whittle a list of 
hundreds of needs to just a handful, with the goal of picking 
the biggest problems they can find. Afer they settle on the 
challenge, they design and quickly build prototypes for a vari 
ety of solutions. Altera focused, iterative process, they present 
their new product concepts to the key stakeholders to find out 
if bey have successfully met the need. 

Interestingly, in many eases those who are on the Front lines 
are so used tothe problems they experience every day that they 
don't even sce thern, or can't imagine radical approaches to 
solving them. Panl Yock shared a story about the development 
of balloon angivplasty, a technique that invades inserting a 
balloon into an artery and expanding it so that i opens up 
the blocked artery Before this breakthrough invention, most 
cardiologists feli that the ly way lo deal with clogged arteries 
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was to do bypass surgery to remove the damaged blood vessels 
“This procedure requires open-heart surgery, which carries sub- 
stantial risks, When the balloon angioplasty procedure, which 
t introduced, it 
‘was met with tremendous skepticism and resistance among 


physicians, especially surgeons whe “understood best” 


is much less dangerous and invasive, was f 


wow to 
treat the disease. Significant rosdHocks appeared in front of 
pioneers of the procedure. For example, John Simpson, ane of 
the inventors of balloon angioplasty, wound up having to leave 
the university to do his esearch ata private hospital, However, 
over time, the efficacy af balloon angioplasty was firmly estab- 


lished and became the standard uf care for most patients with 


clogged arteries, This is a great example of a case where the 
status quo is so entrenched that those closest to the situation 
canit imagine anything different. 

“Problems blindness” applies to consumer product develop- 


E documented that aalo- 


as well. For example, i is well 
matie teller machines (ATMs) failed in focus groups where 
potential customers were asked if they would use a machine lo 
deposit and withdraw money from their accounts, as opposed to 
cing into a local bank to complete the transection with a teller. 


“These customers couldn imagine changing their behavior so 


dramatically. Bu, in retrospect, AI M machines represented a 
radically new and effective improvement for personal banking, 
one that few of us can now imagine living without 

Tve experienced problem blindness myself. About fifleen, 
years ago my husband, Mike, gave me a cell phone. This 
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was Jong before cell phones were ubiquitous, and T had no 
idea 1 needed one. In fact, I got somewhat annoyed, think- 
ing it was one more electronic gadget that would sit around 
unused. Mike urged me to try it for a week: It took me only 
two days to figure out 1 couldn’ live without it. I was com- 
muting at least two hours each day and was able to eateh up 
‘with friends and colleagues during the drive, 1 came back to 
Mike with sincere appreciation for the gift, and now slways 
try fo keep this story im mind when 1 loot at new, potentially 
breakthrough, ideas. 

‘The key to need finding is identifying and filling geps—that 
is, gaps in the way people nse products, gaps in the services 
available, and gaps in the stories they tell when interviewed 
about their behavior I gota chance to talk with Michael Barry, 
an expert in need finding at Point Forward, and he told a ter 
tific story about his work with Kimbeth-Clask, the company 
that makes Kleenex”, Scoti* paper towels, and Huggies“ dia- 
pers, Essentially, Kimberly-Clark was disappointed with their 
diaper sales relative lo diaper giants such as Procter & Garnble 
(makers of Pampers), and brought in Michaels team to help 
figure vat how they could inaprove their business, By making 
detailed observations on how diapers arc sold, assessing the 
messaging on the diaper packages, and conducting interviews 
with parents, Michael realized that Künbeil Clark was miss 
ing the point: they were selling diapers as though they were 
it parents don’t view them 
that way. Ta a parent, a diaper is a way to beep their children 


hazardous waste disposal devices, 
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comfortable. Dealing with diapers i part of the nurturing 
process. A diaper is also viewed as a piece of clothing. These 
obse 
Kimberly-Clark packaged and positioned Huggies. Then, upon 
closer scrutiny, Michael identified an even bigger opportunity. 


tions provided a great starting point for improving how 


He noticed that parents become terribly embarrased when 
asked if their child is “still in diapers.” Bingo! This was a buge 
pain point for parents and for kids on the cusp of toilet train- 
ing, ‘There bad to be a way to tur this around. How could 
a diaper becerne a symbol af success as eppesed in failure? 
Michael came up with the idea for Pul-Ups*, a cross between 
a diaper ond underwear. Switching from diapers to Pull-Ups 
served as a big milestone for bath children and parents A child 
can put on a Pull-Up without help, and cau feel proud of this 
accomplishment. This insight led to a billion-dollar inercase 


in anml revenue for Kimberly:Chrk and allowed them in 
Teapfiog shead of their competition. This new produet grew 
out of focused need finding, identification of a clear problem, 


amd then fuming it an opportunity 


In my course, I use a ease study about Cirque du Soleil that 
gives students a chance to hone their skills at challenging 
assumptions. The backdrop is the 1980s, when the cicus 
industry was in trouble. Performances were predictable and 
stale, the mmber of customers was diminishing, and animal 
treatment was under attack. It didn’t seem Tike a good time 
to start « new cirous, but that îs exactly what Cuy Laliberié, a 
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street performer in Canada, decided to do. Guy started Cirque 
dii Solel by challenging every assumption about what a circus 
could be and in doing so transformed a problem—a dying 
industry—into an opportunity 

Afice showing video clips fiom the 1989 Marx Brothers 
movie, At the Circus, Task the students to meover all the as. 


sumptions of a traditional circus: a big tent, animals, cheap 


tickets, barker: selling souvenirs, several acte performing at 
once, playful musie, clowns, popcom, strong men, flaming 
hoops, ele, Ihen ask them to turn those things upside down— 
to imagine the exact opposite of each ane. For example, the 
new list would include a small tent, no animals, expensive 
seats, no batker, onc act performing at a time, sophisticated 
iuc, and no clowns or popcorn. They then pick the things 
they want fo keep from the traditional circus and the things 
they want to change. The result is a brand-new type of circus, 
A la Cirque da Solel. I then show them video clips from recent 
Cirque du Soleil performances so they cen sce the impact 
of these changes. Once we do this exercive with the circus 
industry, is easy to apply to other industries and institutions, 
including fastfood restaurants, hotels, airlines, sporting events, 
echucation, and even courtship and marriage 

Once you get the hang of it, this i an easy, back-ofthe- 
envelope exercise you can use to reevaluate all aspects of your 
Tite and career. The key is ta take the time tn clearly identify 
every assumption, This is usually the hardest part, since, as 


described in the case about balloon angioplasty, assumptions 
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are sometiznes so integrated into our view of the word that its 


hard fo see them. However, with a little practice, it becomes a 
useful way to look at your options in a fresh ight 

Some people are particularly good at identifying and chal- 
Tenging asmptions. In their quest to find ereative solutions 
to seemingly imposible problems, they question the limits 
of what is reasonable and posible. They start their lives over 
in exotic locations, they take on projects that have a grand 
scope, they make choices that seem radical, and they carve 
out a new path that leads them into uncharted territory. We 
offen watch in ave, preventing ouselves fiom taking the 


same leaps. 


‘ack. who has successfully stretched the 


boundaries and challenged all traditional assumptions as she 


Consider Sandra 


crafted amazing adventures for herself The beginning of 
Sandra's career snapped into place like clockwork. She eamed 
a PhD in mathematical logic, went off to the London School 
of Economics to study and then teach, came back to the 
United States to work at the Stanford Research Institute (SRI), 
took a job asa consultant at Booz Allen Hamilton, and events 
ally headed up strategy for the communications businesses for 
Motorela. She could have continued om this path for the rest 
nf her career, but decided ta jump out of this perfectly good 


sisplane because il was beading in the wrong direction. 
Sandras passion has always been adventurous travel to wild 
and remote places, and she managed to squeeze exotic trips to 


India, Tibet, Mongolia, and Nepal into twoaveck stints during 
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her busy work schedule. But she eventually decided this wasn't 
enough, and so flipped her world on is head by quitting her 
prestigious job at Motorola in 2002 im order to travel im AE 
shanistan more extensively. The country was n shambles after 
the war began, and she wanted to help in any way she could. 
She got a visa, purchased an airline ticket, and went, hoping 
to find some way to make a difference. When she got off the 
plane in Kabul, there were no taxis and litle infrastructure 
in place: With some effort, she found her way to a hotel fre- 
{quented by reporters from around the world, and got to work 
contacting everyone she could lo find out how she could get 
involved with the effort to rebuild the conniry. She offered 
to write grants, to prepare business plans, or even to sweep 
fleors—whatever would be helpful 

Sandra eventually connected with Nancy Dupree, the di- 
rector of the Afghanistan Center at Kabul University. Nancy 
was working tirelessly to rebuild the university library and to 
get books into the hands of people throughout the country 
uou their Bex Library Extension. After they got to know 
cach ether a little better, Sandra wrote a business plan for 
the center and was eventually asked to serve on the organiza- 
tion's board of directors, She i now co-president of the board 
and spends most of her time building awareness of and rait- 

is money for this organization. Besides her official duties, 
Sandra abo takes on grassroots projects în Afghanistan, such as 
distributing pomegranate trees throughout the city of Kabul. 


She personally purchased twenty thousand bare-xvol trees and 
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handed them out to families so they could start replacing trees 
destroyed during the war. 

Most people do not leave comfortable lives to tackle enor 
mons problems in farflang lands But, in many cases, much 
smaller challenges seem just as daunting. For many, changing 
jabs or moving across town feels jast as risky as traveling to an 
entie location to perform relief work Iis much mare com- 
fortable to stay locked in a role thats "ood enough” than to 
reach for an altemative that has a higher degree of uncertainty 
Most afus are content taking small, relisble steps We dort get 
iher 


very far, but we dent roek the beat 


‘Venture capital firms that invest in early stage businesses pride 
themselves on identifying big problems and taking significant 
risks with the goal oF tackling them. They are always scanning 
the horizon for the next hig opportunity as opposed to looking. 
far small problems with incremental solutions They attempt 
to look into the future for challenges that are just beyond the 
next hill so they can inves in radically innovative approaches 
to meeting liem heaehon. A great exaruple is Kleiner Perkins 
Canfield & Byers (KPCH), a firm with a remarkable track 
record for predicting future challenges and investing in their 
solutions. They invested in biotechnelogy, Intemet commerce, 
amd alternative energy long hefore these were hauscholl topies, 
and they anticipated the future impact of businesses such as 
Genentech, Sun Mictasysterns, Amazon, Google, Netscape, 
Intuit, and Electronic Aris. As Randy Kaisar, a partner at 
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XPCB, notes, being entrepreneurial means seeing the world as 
opportunity ich. He and his colleague: have found that iden- 
tifying and solving big problems leads to signifiant rewards for 
everyone invelyed, 

Despite the fact that one can make a profit by solving big 
problems, Randy stresses in his book, The Monk and the 
Riddle, the importance of having the zeal to solve a grand 
problem, as opposed to being motivate to make money! To 
explain the difference, he compares a missionary who passion- 
ately pursues an important cause to a mercenary whose drive 
ssonly to serve his or her own interests. By focnsimg on finding. 
seluticns tu significant challenges with nissionarylike energy, 
successful companies are born. his message it echoed by 
author Guy Kawasaki, who says it is better to "make meaning 
than to make money." If your goal is to make meaning by 
trying to solve a big problem im innovative ways, yon are more 
likely to make money than if you start with the goal of making. 
money, in which case you will probably not make maney or 


What do the entrepreneurs, venire capitalists, and inventors 
described above have to do with the students who started with 
alleged 
10 create as much value ai posible? A tremendous amount. AN 


five dollars, paper clips, or water bottles and were 


of these examples reinforce the idea that there is great benefit 
to identifying problems in your midst and then relentlessly 


working to solve them by challenging traditional assumptions 
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Problems are abundant, just waiting for these willing to find 
inventive solutions, This takes acute observation, coordinated 
teamwork, the ability to execute a plan, a willingness to leam 
from failure, 
quirement is having the attitude that the problem can be 
solved. have found, for myselfand my students, that the more. 
experience yon have tackling problems, the more confident. 
you become that you can find a selution. 


and creative problem solving But the fist re- 


1 was recently in Seotland teaching in a weeklong entre- 
preneurship boot camp, run by James Barlow at the Scottish 
Insitute for Enterprise, for fifty college students from across the 
country who were studying a wide tange of disciplines, from 
criminology to cosmetics. Most af them had no exposure to en- 
trepreneumhip at all. At the beginning of the week, many were 
completely overwhelmed by the frst assignment, which required 
them to come up with and then sell a new product or service. 
Each team was given fifty British pounds of starting capital at 
56:00 pam. and had a total of eighteen hours to complete the proj- 
ect. The goal was to get them out oftheir comfort zone and into 
the real world. Many of the students told me they were on the 
‘verge of going home. (They didn't need to tell me this because 
the panicked Jooks on their faces said it all) But they all stuck 
with it and were pleasantly shocked by what they accomplished. 
One group became “umbrella walkers” assisting those who got 
caught in the unexpected rainy one group set up am ónpromaple 
speed dating station a a csl ha; and one started a makeshift 
shoeshine stand on a busy downtown street, 
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But this assignment vas jut the beginning of their experi- 
ence. By the end of a week’ worth of challenging activities, 
including scouring newspapers to identify problems, brain- 
storming to come up with creative solutions, designing new 
ventures, meeting with potential customers, filming commer 
cials, and pitching their ideas to a panel of successful eveen- 
tives they were ready to take on just about any challenge 

One team that stands out in my mind was composed of 
three young women, for whom all af this was brand-new. They 
were shaking in their shoes when the fist assignment vas 
given. By the end of the week, however, they had come up 
with a fabulous idea that esed high praise from the panel oF 
judges as well as seed funding frorn investors They developed 
a mobile, athome service for bra fitting, based on their obser 


vation that most women are embarrassed by the process and 


fien end up with ill-fitting bras, Their video commercial vas 
tasteful and eonvinced everyone that this was an interesting 
opportunity 

On the last day of the workshop, one of the young women 
said ta me, I new know that there ist anything 1 can't da 
She, along with all the other students, already bad the bulk of 
the skills they needed to accomplish amazing things, All we 
offered them was tangible proof, along with a healthy dose of 
permission, that they could tam the problems anand them 


into opportunities. 


Chapter 3 


BIKINI OR DIE 


"The famous psychologist B. Skinner once wrote that all 
human behavior can be viewed as being adaptive to either 
the individual, the gene pool, or to society at Large! However, 
these three forces arc often at odds, causing significant tension. 
The rules made by society arc a huge presence in our lives, 
created by the government, religions groups, our employers, 
cour schools, our neighbors, and our families. Because these 
social groups craft the explicit rules around vs, we often find 
ourselves in situations where we are driven to break them to 
satisfy our personal desires or the drives of our species. These 
social rales and normis are designed to make the world around 
us more organized and predictable, and io prevent us from 
hurting onc another. 

Bat when is a rule really just a suggestion? And when do 
y das, plysical signs tell all 


of ne what to da, written instnistions direct ns how to behave, 


suggestions morph into rules? 


and social guidelines urge us to act within specific parameters. 
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In fact, we ako make lots of rules for ourelves, in large part 
encouraged by others. These rales become wuven ino our 
individual fabric as we go through life. We draw imaginary 


Vines around what we think we ean do—lines that often limit 


us muuch mere than the rules imposed by society at large. We 
define ourselves by our professions, our income, where we live, 
the car we drive, onr education, and even by our horscqpe. 
Each definition locks us into specific assumptions about who 
we are and what we can do, fim reminded ofa famous line 
from the movie My Dinner with Andre, that states that New 
Yorkers “are both guards and prisoners and as a result they 
mo longer have. the capacity ta leave the prison they have 
made, or even see itas a prison.” We always make our awn 
prisons, with rules that we cach create for oursches, locking 
ws into specifie roles and ont of an endless array of possibili- 
ties, What if you challenge the underlying assumptions? What 
are the consequences—good and bad—of getting off the pre 
seribed path? What happens to those who break the mles? 
Lany Page, co-founder of Google, gave a lecture in which. 
he encouraged the audience to break free from established 
guidelines by having a healthy disregard for the impossible. 
That is, to think as big as posible He noted that it is often 
easier to have big goals than to have small goals, With small 
goals, there are very specific ways to reach them and more 
ways they ean go wrong With big goals, you are usually allo- 
cated more escnrces and there are mare ways In achieve them 


‘This isan interesting insight. Imagine that you are tying to get 
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from San Francisco o Kabul. There are Tots ef different routes, 
you will likely ive yourself the me and resources to get there, 
and you will be flexible if things don't unfold as planned, But 
if your goal isto gp across tawn, then the path is pretty clear 
and you expect it to be a quick trp. Ifthe road is blocked for 
some reason, yon are stuck and frustrated. One ofthe reasons 
Google has been so successful is their willingness to tackle 
hard problems with an undefined path to completion. 

Linda Rotlerberg prime example of a person who sees 
mo problem as too big to tackle and readily breaks free of expec- 
tations in order to get where she wants to go. She believes that if 
others think your deas are crazy, then yon mus be on the right 
track 


oven years ago Linda started a remarkable organization 
called Endeavor: Their goal isto foster entrepreneurship in the 
developing world. She launched Endeavor just after graduat- 
ing from Yale Law School, with little moce than a pasion to 
stimulate economic development in disadvantaged regions- 
She stopped at nothing to reach her goals, including “stalking” 
influential business leaders whose support she needed. 
Endeavor began it efforts in Latin America and has since. 
expanded to other regions of the world, including Turkey and 
South Africa. They go through a rigorous process to identify 
high-potential entrepreneurs and, after selecting those with 
great ideas and the drive lo execute their plan, give them the 
resources they need to be successful. The entrepreneurs are 
rot handed money, but instead are introduced to those in their. 


cavironment who cam guide them. They are also provided 
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with intense educational programs, and get an opportunity to 
rect with other entrepreneurs in their region who have navi- 
gated the circuitous path before. Once suecesul, they serve 
as positive sole models, create jobs in their local communities, 
and, eventually give back to Endeavor, helping Future genera 
tions of entrepreneurs 

An inspiting example of an Endeavor entrepreneur is Leila 
Velez in Brazil. Leila lived in the slums in the hills overlook- 


ing Rio de Janiero, known as favelas. Cleaning houses, she 


survived on a subsistence income. However, she had an idea: 
there are many women in Brazil who want desperately to have 
softer, Jess kinky hait. Leila, along with her siter-indaw Helisa. 
Amis, invented a product that transforms knotty hair into curly 
hair It took years of tals 


Lerror experimentation, resulting 


jn many extreme failures along the way, bat once she found 


a solution, she opened a salon in Rio. Her business was brisk 
and Leila had the fantasy f creating a franchise. Along came 


Endeavor, which helped her realize her dream. This business, 


called Beleza Natural, now employs a thousand people and 
cams millions in annual revenue. 

This is but one of hundreds of success stories from En- 
deavor | was at Endeavor bianmual summit ivo years ago 
and was overwhelmed with the energy and enthusiasm in the 
room. Each entrepreneur was indebted to Endeavor for provid 
ing the took they needed, as well as the inspiration to succeed 
‘This would never have happened if Linda had listened to 


those who told her that her ideas were crazy 
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One of the biggest obstacles to taking on "imposible tasks” 
is that others ar 


ofen epiek to tell you they ean’ be accom- 
plished. H is arguably tough to address a grand problem. But 
ance you decide to take it on, it ir equally hard to break out 
of traditional appmaches to solving it. This is another place 
where it is helpful to break a few rules. The next exercise 
forces people to do this in a surprising way. First, come up 
with a problem that is relevant for the particular group. For 
example, if it is a group of exceutives in the utility busines, 
the topie might be getting companies to save energy; iF it is a 
theater group, the problem might be how to attract a larger au- 
dience; and if it group of business students, the challenge 
might h 


group in 


come np with a cool, new business idea. Break the 


lI tears and ask cach one to come up with the 


best idea and the worst idea for sobing the stated problem? 
The best idea is something that each team thinks will selve the 
problem brilliantly. The worst idea will be ineffective, unprot 
itable, or will make the problem wore. Once they are done, 
they write each of their ideas on a separate piece of paper, 
cave labeled BEST and one labeled WORST, When I do this 
exercise, I ask participants to pass both to me, and I proceed 
to shred the BEST ideas, After the time they spent generating 
these great ideas, they are both surprised and not too happy 

1 then redistribute the WORST ideas, Each team now has 
an idea that another team thought was terrible. They are in- 
structed to tum this bad idea into a fabulous idea. They look 
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at the horrible idea that was passed their way and quickly see 
that it really ist so bad after all. In fct, they often think it is 
terrific. Within a few seconds semecne always says, “Hey, this 
isa great ideal” 

When doing this exercise with a utility company, one of the 
worst ideas" for saving energy was to give each employee a 
quota for how much energy he or she used and to charge extra 
for exceeding the allotment. They thought this was a pretty 
silly idea, The team that received this idea turned it into an 
idea that is really worth considering, in which employees du 
have a quota for how much energy they nse. I they use less 
they get money back, and if they use more they are changed 
for it They could even sell energy credits to their co-workers, 
giving them an even larger incentive to save electricity 

1 did this exercise with the staff responsible for putting on 
arts events at Stanford. One of the teams charged with finding 
ways ta bringin a larger andience came up with the “bad” idea 
of putting on a staff talent show. This is seemingly the opposite 
of what they do now— bringing in tep-noteh talent From around 
the world. The next team turned this idea upside down. They 
interpreted this mach more broadly and proposed a big fund- 
tiser, where the faculty and staff across the university would 
showcase ther diverse talents. This would very likely bring in 
lois of people who don't normally go to performing arts events 
and would help build awareness for their other programs. 

When the challenge was to come up with the worst busi- 
mess ides, the suggestions were boundless. One group sug- 
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gested selling bikinis in Antarctica, one recommended starting 
a restaurant that sells coekrosch sushi, and one group proposed 
starting a heart attack musenm In each of these cases, these 
sd into pretty intersting ideas that 
deserved some real consideration. For example, the group that 
was tasked with selling bikinis in Antarctica came up with 


bad ideas were trausforn 


the slogan “Bikini or Die." Their idea was to take people whe 
wanted to get into shape on a trip lo Antarctica. By the end of 
the hard journey, they would be able to fit into their bikinis, 
‘The group that needed to sel cockroach sushi came up with 
a restaurant called La Cucaracha that made all sorts of exotic 
sushi using nontraditional bal wubritious ingredients and tar- 
geted adventurous diners. ‘The group given the challenge of 
starting a heart attack museum used this idea as the starting 
point for a museum devoted entirely to health and preventa- 
tive medicine. All groups came up with compelling business 
es, slogans, end commercials for these ventures, 

"This exercise is a great way to open your mind to solutions 


to problems became it demonstrates that most ideas, even if 
they look silly or stupid on the surface, ofen have at least a 
seed of potential. It helps ta challenge the assumption that 
ideas are either good or bad, and demonstrates that, with the 
right frame of mind, you can look at most ideas or situations 
and find something valuable, For example, even if you don't 
start the “Bikini or Die” excursion to Antarctica, this ian ine 
teresting starting point for ideas that might be more practical 
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My old buddy John Stiggelbout used the idea of tuming a 
pod idea on its head when applying to graduate school. He 
did something that any normal person would think was a ter- 
sibly bad idee, ad it turned out to be inspired, He decided at 
the last minute that he wanted to goto business school. Having 
missed all the deadlines, he chose to make his application 
stand out among the others in an unconventional way. Instead 
of touting his impressive arecmplishments, as most applicants 
do, lie augmented his traditional application with a Felter of 


reference written by a past professor claiming to be John’s best 
friend and cell mate in prison. The letter described John in 
the most unusual terms that any admisions committee had 
ever seen, including his ability to open a mason jar with his 
belch. Instead of knocking Jobn out of the running, those 


the admissions office were incredibly curious io meet him and 


invited John to visit the school, John was nice enough to dig 


vp the eller so you can see it, to. 


| met John Stiggelbout as a fellow Greyhound bus. 
passenger. He must have passed out on the floor at 
the hack. 1 found him next to a Styrofoam cup and 
a candy wrapper, covered with cigarette butts, 
holding an empty MD 20/20 bottle. I am his best 
fiend. We were cell mates after we got caught 
robbing the 7/11 

After a hearty meal at the Salvation Army, we 
once went to a revival meeting where ve were both 
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trying to pic up the same gi. (He takes defeat and 
humiliation well; he is obviously a practiced loser) 

He has impressive qualities that any struggling 
Junior Achievement Company or small faily 
laurel could put to good use. He covers his brown 
and yellow testh when he yawns, and opens the 
window when he spits. He can whistle lond using his 
fingers, and can crack a mason jar with his burp. He 
showers once 2 month. He uses snap when he ean 

He needs a place so he doemt have to sleep in the 
bus station restroom. He needs to find a position with 
a large company where his heavy drinking are sevual 
preference for exotic binds will nt get him fied the 
first day on the job. 

Anyone with a serual preference for exotic birds 
is both original and independent of thought. In fact, 
he is se independent of thought that he is utterly 
devoid of it 

‘This guy vill do anything for a drink. He may 
even work. 

Now that Stiggs is out of jail, l'm sure his parle 
offices would net mind if some graduate school 
locked after him for a bit He is a great leader in the 
Hells Angels, and all the boys I talked to thought he 
would male a hell ofa white collar criminal. 

Ofall the people 1 have fonnd on the Hoor, passed 
cot inthe back ofa bus, this guy is the best. 
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My overall impression is that he isnot as goed as 
make him out to be. Get me out of jail so that I can 
o to Chicago instead of him. 


Buford T. Morton, Inmate #335342 
Walla Walla Federal Penitentiary 
Walla Walla, Washington 


Once John arrived for the interview, everyone in the office 
was peeking aut of his or her doors, hoping to get a Took atthe 
fellow who submitted the wild application. He was polite and 


poised during his interview, and was admitted, 


‘The concept that there are no bad ideas is a hallmark of good 
brainstorming, During a brainstorming session it is important 
tn explicily state that there are no had ideas, You need tn break 
with the assumption that ideas need to be feasible in order 
to be valuable. By encouraging people to come up with wild 
ideas you diffuse the tendency to edit your ideas before you 


share them, Sometimes the craziest ideas, which see 


nprac- 
tical when they are initially proposed, turn out to be the most 
interesting in the long run. They might not work in their first 
iteration, but with a bit of massazing, they might tum out to be 
brilliant solutions that are feasible to implement. 

Running a successful brainstorming session actually takes a 
Jot of kill and practice. The key isto set the ground rules at the 


beginning and to reinforce them. Tor Kelley, general manager 
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of the design firm IDEO and David Kelleys broter, wiote a 
book called The Art of Innovation, in which he describes the 
rules of brainstorming at their firm. One of the most impor- 


tant rules is to expand upon the ideas of ethers, With this ap- 
proach, at the end of a good brainstorming session, multiple 
people feel that they created or contributed to the best ideas to 
come out ofthe session. And, since everyone in the room had 
a chance to participate and witnessed the emergence and evo- 
utin of ll the ideas, there is usually shared support forthe 
ideas that go forward foward implementation 

Ifyou have participated in brainstorming sessions, you know 
that they dert always work like that. Iti hard to liminate the 
satura fendeney for eich peran in fel personal ownership for 
ther ideas, and it can be tough lo get participants to build on 
ther! suggestions, Patricia Ryan Madcon, who wrote Improv 
Wisdom, designed a great warme exercise that brings to Tife 
these no ideas there are no bad ideas and builel on others! 
ideas. You break a group into pairs. One person tries o plan 
a party and makes suggestions to the other person. The other 
person has lo sy no to every ides and must give s reason why i 
won't werk. For example, the first person might sa, "Lets plan 
a party for Saturday sight” and the second person would say, 
No, Llave to wash my hair” This goes on for a few minutes, 
as the first person continues to get more and mere frustrated 
trying lo come up with any idea the second person will accept 
Once this runs its conne, the roles switch and the second 


peson takes on the job of planning a party. The frs person 
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has to say yes to everything and must build on the idea. For 
example, "Lets have a party on Saturday night” The response 
might be, “Yes, and I'l bring a eske” This goes on for a while 


and the ideas can get wilder. In some cases the parties end up 
under water or on another planet, and invohe all sols of exti 
food and entertainment. The energy in the room increases, 
spirits are high, and a huge number of ideas are generated 

This isthe type of energy that should be present during a 
great brainstorming session, OF course, at same peint you have 
to decide what is feasible, but that shouldn't happen during the 
“idea generation” phase. Brainstorming is about breaking out 
of conventional approaches o solving a problem. You should 
feel frev to lip ideas upside down, to tum them inside out, and 
to cut loose from the chains of normale At the end ofa brain- 
storming sesion you should be surprised by the range of ideas. 
that were generated. In lost all cases, at leant a few will serve 
as seeds for really great opportunities that are ripe for Further 
exploration 

Tt is important to remember that idea generation involves 
exploration af the landscape of possibilities. It doesn't cost any 
money to generate wild ideas, and there is no need to commit 
to any of them. The goal is to break the rules by imagining a 
world where the laws of nature are differentand all constraints 


are removed. Once this phase is complete, it is appropriate to 


move on to the “exploitation” phase, where you select some 
of the ideas to explore further At that time you can view the 
ideas with a more critical eye 
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Role breaking can happen thoughout every organization and 
in all processo, A great example can be found at Cooliris, 
a young company that creates an immersive Web browsing 
ce. Essentially, Cocliris turns the standard flat Web 
jal wall that makes 
browsing a faster and more intuitive experience, The images 


stretch out in front of you, making you feel as though you're 


Pages we view online into a three dimen: 


navigating through a gallery. 

‘Two Stanford students, Josh Schwarzapel and Austin 
Shoemaker, started Cooliris with a seasoned entrepreneur, 
Souyanja Bhumkar They received a small amount of fund- 
ing for their venture, but were having a very difficult time 
recruiting people to work at the company. This was a big 
problem. They were never going to reach their aggressive 
goals unless they brought in dozens of 
talented people. And to make that happen, they were going 
to have to do things differently 

Josh, who was in charge of recruiting started with all the 
traditional approaches to recruiting, including posting posi- 
tions on job boards and craigslist, advertising on social net- 


product developme: 


working sites auch as Linkedin and Facebook, and oven hiring, 
professional recruiters. But nothing was working. So the team 
decided to look at the entire recniiing situation differently, 
amd to break with these standard approaches, Instead of trying 
to convince young, talented people to join the company. they 
decided to focus on making Cooliris such an appealing pl 
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to work that students would be begging to join. They wanted 
it to be the coolest “party” in town, They hosted special events 
for students, made sure to have the most dramatic booth at the 
ich fairs, complete with eye-popping demos of their product on 
big plasma screens; and handed out hip sunglasses to everyone 
who visited their booth 

They also hired two Stanford students, Jonah Greenberg 
and Matt Wahl, as interns, Their job was to spread the word 
about Colitis aers the Stanford campus, and to identify the 
best students they could, independent of their age or field of 
study. Jonah and Matt are popular and well connected, and 
tapped into their social circles to spread the word about Cool- 
iris. They helped male it cool to work at Goolics, and eventu- 
ally Cooliris became the place to be 

Now that Coolitis was inundated with résumés, how did 
they decide which students to hire? Instead of goin 
a rigorous screening process, they decided to not decide, and 


hired almost everyone—as interns, This gave them the chance 


though 


to sce cach individual in action, and for the students to get a 
taste ofthe company: Not only did Cooliris get an opportunity 
ems fora test drive, but the interns got so excited 
about the products that they became evangelists both for the 
product and the company, bringing in their friends as interns 
and as customers. This helped with recruiting and built mo- 


to take the in 


mentum for the business 
Now that they were on a roll, Cooliris continued to break 
rules. They abolished the hierarchy between interns and full- 
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time employees, giving interns significant projects with full 
accountability for their results Each intern was given a project 
with a big goal and was allowed to do whatever he or she el 
would work to reach it, Of course, there was oversight, but the 
inteme were clearly empowered to make hey decisions. For ex 
ample, the goal might be to increase the number of Web sites 
that are Cooliris enabled. The interns weren't toll what to do, 
but each was encouraged to run with bis or her project. In this 
way, they could easily sce what cach person could accomplish 
and reward those who did an oubtanding job. 

But they didn't stop there. They also figured out that the 
best way to identify those who were a good ft for the comp: 


isto ace them in action. To do that, they brought in hundreds 


of students for usertesting of their product. This is, of course, 


standard practice to evaluate new project features. But Coul- 
iris alo used product testing as a reeriting tool, During the 
interaction with each tester, they conkd see how each person 
thought and how passionate be or she was abana the product 
and, ultimately, whether he or she would be s good ft with the 
company. At the very least they got useful customer feedback 


and at beat they found a new employee. 


You might think ifs easier to challenge conventions and 
break rales as an individual or a small startup firm, but 
you can also break the rules that get in the way from within 
a large company. T leamed about the launch of Zune at 
Microsoft fram a former student, Tricia Lee, This produet, 
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designed to compete with the Apple iPod, was on a tight 
development schedule. About halfway through the project, 
it was clear they weren't going to meet their aggressive goals. 
"The software wasn't close to halfway complete, a 
current course with the usual checks and balances, feed- 


on the 


back loops, and bareaneracy—it was going to take much 
longer than expected to complete. ‘Te address this problem, 
one of the subgroups on the project isolated themselves from 
the rest of the tearm and worked intensely, They completed 
am essential piee of the software code, which got the project 
back on track, boosted moral, and allowed the product to be 
completed on time. 

Companies sach as Mieroiell put processes in place that are 
scalable: that is they have to work for Lage groups across a big 
organization. But sometimes sealable procestes are not neces- 
sarily efficient. When there isa ire drill and things have to get 
done quickly, like with Tricia and the Zune team al Microsoft, 
companies need to break free of the bureaucracy. In fact, 


many companies decide to set up Skunk Works projects to do 
jt this: they pull a team out of the normal workflow, giving 
them permission to break the rules, to free them to think and 
work differently 


Rules are offen, meant to be broken, This idea is captured 
in the oftusod phrase “Don't ask for permision, but beg for 
forgiveness” Most rules are in place as the lowest common de- 


nominator, making sure that those who dert have a coc what 
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to dostay within the boundaries, Ifyou ask someone how to go 
about making a movie, starling a company, getting into gradu- 
ate school, or running for political office, you will usually get 
a long recipe that involves getting incrementally more support 
from those who are already in these Fields. It involves agents 
and seed funding and exams and approvals, The majority of 
people chove to follow those rales... ad others don't It 
important to keep in mind that there are often creative ways 
to work around the rules, to jump over the traditional hurdles, 
and to get to your goal by taking a side route, Just as most 
people wait in a never-ending line of traffic on the main route 
to the highway, others who are more adventurous try tu find a 
side road to get to their destination more quickly, OF course, 
some rales are in place to protect our safety, to keep order, and 
to crete process that works for a large number of people. But 
it is worth questioning rules along the way. Sometimes side 
roads around the rules can get you to your goal even when the 
traditional paths appear blocked. 

Linda Rotterberg, of Endeavor, shared a relevant story that 
had been passed on to her by one of her advisors, about two 
student fighter pilots who got together to share what they had 
learned from their respective instructors, The ist pilot said, “I 
was given a thousand niles for Aying my plane” The second 
pilot said, "I was only given three rules” The first pilot gloated, 


thinking be was given many more options, until his friend sid, 


“My insractor told me the res things I shor never do. AI 
ehe is up to me? This story captures the idea that it i better 
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to know the few things that are really against the rules than to 
focus on the many things you think you should do, This s also 
a reminder of the big difference between rules and recommen 
dations. Once you whittle away the recommendations, there 
are often many fewer rules than you imagined. This is how 
Linda leads Endeavor: each franchise is given three things 
they ean’ do—the rest is completely up to them. 


Another way to break the rules is to break free of expectations 
you have for yourself and that others have for you, Armen 
Berikly, a computer scientist, always expected that he would 
spend his carcer working for 2 high technology company. He 
studied computer science as an uneeygroduaie and manage- 
ment science as a graduate student. After completing school, 
he took a job as a product manager at a company’ called 
Echelon. Everything was going smoothly, he was well re- 
spected in the company, and his path was sel. However, a clase 
friend developed multiple sclerosis. He was so moved by her 
condition that he wanted to do whatever he could to help. In 
his free time after work and on weekends, he built s Web site 
called “This Is MS? The site offered weful information about 
MS and is treatments, and provided a confidential foram for 
people with MS to share their experiences, The site quickly 
gained traction because visitors were hungry for the chance 
to tell their stories. Armen realized he had struck a nerve. He 
decided to build an even bigger Web site that allowed anyone 


to share his or her experiences anonymously. This new site, 
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called "The Experience Project? gained avid users quickly. 
Armen had to make a tough decision: Should he stay in the 
secure jab with a reliable salary and a clear career path, oF 
jump into the unknown by deciding to run ‘The Experience 
Project full-time? 

After serious consideration, Armen decided In break free 
from the expectations that both he and his family bad for him 
in order to pursue this venture, Itwas a terribly hard choice, 
obit has heen several years now and Armen doesrit regret his 
decision for a minute, The business is hard work, but the most 


challenging part was deciding to completely reinvent hirasolf? 


So, lets step out of the high technology business world and 
see how you can hreak rules in order to create something 
of great value in a completely different arena. The past few 
years have scen growing interest in restaurants that look at 
food, cocking, and dining in a brand-new way. Instead of 
using traditional cooking techniques, a handful of chefs are 
experimenting with “molecular gastronomy” which invelves 
stretching the limits of cooking in all sorts of unusual direc- 
ions These restaurants use equipment and materials straight 
out of a laboratory and play with your senses in wild way: 
‘At Moto, in Chicago, the kitchen is stocked with balloons, 
syringes, and dry ice, and the goal is to create food that is 
shocking yet tasty. They have a “tasting menu,” where you 
actually cat the mer, which might, for example, taste Tike 
am Italian panini sandwich. Moto strives to break the rules 
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‘with each dish they serve, from “delivering” food that looks 
Tike packing peanuts to the table in FedEx boxes to making 
a dessert that Inoks Tike nachas but is really made up of 
chocolate, frozen shredded mango, and cheesecake, Each 
dish is designed to push the boundary of how you imagine 
food should look and taste as they “transmogrify” your food 
into suprising shapes and forms, One of their cheb, Ben 
Roche, says their goal is to create a cireus for your senses- 
They question every assumption about food preparation and 
presentation, develop brand-new cooking techniques, and 
even design custom ntensils that are used to consume the 
food. This is a great reminder that in any arena, from your 
kitchen to your career, you can break free of the constraints 


that might be comfortable but are often limiting. 


1 met with a dazen current and former students, and asked 
them to share their stories about breaking free from expecta- 
tions, Aller listening to all their tales bout getting around 
obstacles in school, in the workplace, and when traveling, 
Mike Rothenberg, who graduated bwo years ago, summarized 
all he heard by statin 
do things that sre not the automatic next step” The wellinorn 
path is therefor everyone to trample. But the interesting things 
often occur when you are open to taking an unexpected tum, 


“AIL the cool stuff happens when yout 


to trying something different, and when you are willing to 
question the rules others have made for you All agreed that 


itis easy to stay on the prescribed path, but it is often much 
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more interesting to discover the world of surprises Turking just 
around the come: 

Knowing that you can question the rules is terrifically 
empowering, It is a reminder that the traditional path is only 
one option available to you. You ean always follow a recipe, 
drive on the major thoroughfares, and walkin the footsteps of 
those before you, But there are boundless additional options 
to explore if you are willing to identify and challenge assump- 


tons, and to break free of the expectations that yon and others 


project onto you, Don't be aftaid io get out of your comfort 
zone, to have a healthy disregard for the impossible, and to 
tum well-vom ideas on their heads. As the students described 
above learned, it takes practice to do things that are not the 
“automatic next dep.” The more you experiment, the more 
you sce that the spectrum of options is much broader than 
imagined. The sole rule is that you are limited only by your 


energy and imagination, 


Chapter 4 


PLEASE TAKE 
OUT YOUR WALLETS 


Before retiring, my father was a successful corporate execu 
tive, He rose up through the ranks, from young engineer to 

nanager to executive, and had senior roles at several large 
multinational companies. Growing up, | got used in leaming 
that he had received promotions, from vice president to erecu- 
tive vice president to senior executive vice president, and soon. 
It happened like clockwork every hun years or so Iwas always 
impressed by my father’s accomplishments and viewed him as 
a wonderful role model, 

That said, I couldn't have been more surprised when my 
father got annoyed with me after I showed him onc of my 
new business cords. They read “Tina L. Seelig, President" 
1 had started my own venture and printed my own business 
cards, My father looked at the cards and then a! me and said, 
“You cant just call yourself president.” In his experience, you 
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had to wait for someone else to promote you to a leadership 
role. You couldn't appoint yourself. He was so steeped in a 
‘world where others promote you to positions with greater re- 
sponsibility that the thought of my anointing myself with that 
title perturbed him. 

have come across this mentality time and again, For ew- 
ample, twenty years ago when 1 told friend I was going to 
write a book, she asked, * 
a book?” She conldnt imagine taking on such a project with- 


What makes yon think you can write 


vut the blessing of someone in position of greater authority 
1, on the other hand, felt confident I could do ë. T'he task was 
certainly ambitious, but why not try? At the time there weren't 
any popular books on the chemistry of cooking. I wanted to 
tead such a book, and since there wasn't one available, 1 de- 


cided to write one myself, I was 


an expert on the topic, but 
as a scientist, figured I could Jeam the material along the way 
1 put together a detailed proposal, wrote some sample chapters, 
shopped itaround, and landed a contract. 

Afer my first book came ont, I was surprised by how litle 
promotion my publisher did, and decided to start a business to 
help authors get more exposure for their work and to help read- 
ers learn about books that might interest them. Again, quite a 
number of people asked me what made me think I could start 
a company. This was clearly a stretch for me, but I assumed I 
could figure it out. I started Booklirawser in 1901, several years 
before the Web was born. The idea was to create a kioskcbased 
system for bookstore customers that would “Match Books 
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with Buys" I built the prototype on my Mae computer using 
HyperCord, a program that allowed users to pat links from. 
one “card” to another “card,” just like HotLinks on the Web 
today. The software allowed wen to follow links for a pate 
ticular author, title, or genre. 1 also met with local bookstore. 
managers, who agreed to pat the kiosks in their stores, and T 
talked with dazens of publishers who were enthusiastic about 
including their hocks in the system. Satisfied thatthe idea was 
sound, I hied a team of programmers to implement the prod- 
uct, Nobody teld me I could or should do this... just did it 


Overtime, lve became inercasingly aware that the world is di- 
vided into penple who wait for others to give them permission 
to do the things they want to do and people who grant them- 


selves permision: Some lock inside themselves for motivation 


and others wait to be pushed forward by ontside forces. From 


ay experience, there's a lot to be sád for seizing opportuni 


instead of waiting for someone to hand them to you, There are 
always white spaces ready to be filled and golden rmggets of 
opportunities lying on the ground waiting for someone to pick 
them vp. Sometimes it means looking beyond yonr own dest, 
outside your building, across the street, or around the corner, 
But the nuggets are there for the taking by anyone willing to 
gather them up. 

‘This is exactly what Paul Yock discovered, Paul, as previ- 
ensly introduced, isthe director of Stanford's BioDesign Pro- 
rum, His home base is the medical school, which is lierally 
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across the sect fiom the engineering schol. About ten years 
age, Paul realized that Stanford was missing a huge oppor 
unity by not finding ways for the medical school students 
and faculty to work with the engineering schoul students and 
faculty to invent new medical technologies. The medical folks, 


including doctors, students, and research scientists, needed 


engineers lo design new producb and processes lo improve 
patient care; and the engineers across the street were looking 
for compelling problems to solve using their skills. Over the 
course of months, the various stakeholders met to dius ways 
that they could work together. It was a complicated process 


since the ivo groups work so differently and have quite dit 


ferent vocabularies. Eventually, they hammered out a plan 
and the BioDesign Program was horn, Daring the same Hime 
period, other colleagues in different medical and technical 
disciplines developed similar partnerships and the groups were 
gathered under one large umbrella, known as BioX. The idea 
wan so big that it took several years to implement and resulted 
in productive eros disciplinary collaboration and a stunning 
new building that now stands between the medical school 
and the engineering school. This story illustrates the fact that 
sometimes opportunities can be found right across the street— 
you just have to lock up from your desk to see them. Nobody 
told Psal to do thí. But he saw the necd and filled it 

Tee talked with many other people who h: 


structive ways fo bridge gaps and fll bles that others merely 


found con- 


walk around, and in the process have ancinted themselves 
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to roles others might not have chosen for them. A wonderful 
example is Debra Dur! who spent a good part of her career 
at Hewlett-Packard. Her fit job with HP was in the corporate 
headquarters, Afer several years she was strongly encouraged 
to take on a rele within one of the operating units of the com- 
pany, which wonld give her a better understanding of the inner 
workings of the organization. A position in human resources 
opened up in the test and measurement group. Although 
Debra didn't see herselfas a carcer human re 


rees manager, 
she decided to take the job because it would give her a chance 
to got an in-depth look ot the functioning of an operating unit 
of the company, 


Micra couple of years, HP offered easly retin 
the entire company zs a way tn avoid Lyofls With this incen- 


the, the entire management team of her gioup decided to 


leave, The charter of the group changed completely, and a 
new general manager was brought in. There were some big 
hales to fill Debra looked at the voids in the org 
decided to seize that opportunity She volunteered to run all of 


ization and 


manufacturing for the newly configured division, She'd never 
tun a manufacturing group before, bat having spent so much 
time working with the prior manufacturing directors, she was 
confident she could do it, and knew she could fil in her gaps 
of knowledge slong the way. She was certainly not the typical 
candidate forthe position, but she successfully convinced her 
new boss she could retool. In the end, Debra brought in a fresh 
perspective and was able to make many positive changes inthe 
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group. After only two years, she used the same strategy to move 
into a senior marketing job at HP. Again, Debra did't wait for 
someone to tap her for the post; she simply figured out how to 
repackage her skills for the new position. 


As demonstrated by Debra's story, one of the best ways to move 
from one field to another is to figure out how your skills ean 
be translated into different settings. Others might not see the 
parallels on the surface, so is your job to expose them, Sore- 
times the vocabulary in two disparate fields is completely dif 
ferent, but the job functions are remarkably similar, Consider 
the similarities between being a scientist and a management 
consultant: soon aller earning my PhD in neuroscience, my 
sights were set on working in a startup biotechnology cou- 
pany. The only problem? 1 wanted a job in marketing and 
strategy: not in the ab. This seemed nearly impossible without 


any relevant! experience, The startup companies with whom 


1 interviewed were looking for individuali who could hit the 
ground running. 1 interviewed for months and months and 
often got close to a job offer, but nothing came through. 
Eventually. V got an intrdn 
tor of the San Francisco branch of Booz Allen Hamilton, an 


ien to the managing direc- 


international consulting company. My goal was to impress 
him enough that he would introduce me to some of the come 
pany's life science clients. I walked into the meeting and he 
asked me why someone with a PhD in neuroscience would 


be a good management consultant. I could have told hi the 
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troth iat actually hadn't considered that option. But on the 
spot, with nothing to lose, I outlined the similarities between 
brain research and management consulting. For example, in 
both cases you need to identify the burning questions, collect 
relevant data, analyze it, select the most interesting results, 
craft a compelling presentation, and determine the next set of 


burning questions. He arranged ether interviews for later that 
day, and I walked eat that evening with a job offer Of course, 
Took i In fac, it tumed out to be an amazing way lo lam 
about business and a wide range of industries, and I certainly 
did leverage my prior training as a scientist. Out of necessity 
and curiosity, Ive done this again and again, constantly re- 
framing my skills to crezte new opportunities. When people 
ask me how à neuroscientist ended up teaching entrepreneur- 
ship to engineers, I have to say, “It's a ong story” 

AI of these cases illustrate that in any complex organiza- 
tion, there are always opportunities around you. Even if tack- 
ling them doesnt seem like a natural fit for you, with a litle bit 
of creativity. you can usually find a way that your skills are rl- 
evant to the challenge. Paul Yock identified a missed opportu- 
nity in a university setting and designed a brand-new program 
to Gil the need; Debra Dunn saw heles in ber organization and 
found a way fo leverage what she knew to take on roles others 
would not necessarily have chosen for her; and I figured outa 
creative way to reframe my skills so I coukl move between two 


fields that om the surface locked completely disparate 
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Another way In anoint yourself is to look at things ether: have 
discarded and find ways to tura then into something useful. 
There is often tremendous value in the projects others have 
carelessly abandoned. As discussed. previously, sometimes 
people jettison ideas because they don't fully appreciate their 
value, or because they don’t have tirne to fully explore them. 
Often these discarded ideas hold a lt of promise. 

Michael Dearing started his carcer in strategy at Disney, 
went on to Lunch a retail venture that Failed, and then landed 
at eBay, a Teading online auction Web site. Michael was ini- 
tially assigned to a job he wasn't thrilled about. He decided to 
use his free time tn look at features that had heen designed but 
then ignored or abandoned, ideas just waiting for someone to 
exploit them. It was the year 2000, and Michael saw that there 
was a new feature that let customers add a photo to their stan- 
dar listing fr. 
of eBay customers were using this Feature, Michael spent some 
time analyzing the benefits ofthis service and was able wo dem- 


ditional twenty-five cents, Only 10 percent 


onstrate that products with accompanying photos sold faster 
and at a higher price than products withont photos. Armed. 
with this compelling data, he started marketing the photo ser- 
Vice more heavily and ended up increasing the adoption rate of 
this Feature by customers from 10 percent to 60 percent. This 
sesled in $300 rilion in additional annual revenue for eBay 

Without any instructions from others, Michael found an un- 
tapped gold mine and exploited it with great results. The cost 
to the company was minimal and the profits were profound, 
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‘This wasn't the fist time Michael found a way to tap into 


resources around him. Even as a kid he wrote letters to famous 


people and was pleased to see that most ofthe time they wrote 
back. He still continues that habit, sending unsolicited e-mails 
to people he admires. In almost every instance they respond, 
and in many cases the correspondence results in longterm 


s. He never asks the 


relationships and interesting opportuni 
folks he writes for anything His initial contact ix all about 
thanking them for something they've done, acknowledging 


something they've accomplished, asking a simple question, 
or offering to help them in some way. He doesn’t wait for an 
invitation to contact these people, but takes it upon himself to 


make the first move 


‘There is considerable rescarch showing that those willing to 
stretch the boundaries oftheir curent skills and willing to rick 
tying something new, like Debra Dunn and Michael Dearing, 
are mach more likely lo be successful than those who believe 
they have a fixed still set and inmate abilities that lock them 
into specific res, Carol Dweck, at Stanford's psychology 
department, has written extensively about this, demonstrating 
that those of us with a fixed mindset about what we're good at 
are much les likely to be successful in the long run than those 
with a growth mindset. Her work focmes on om attitude 
about ourselves. These with a fixed image about what they 
can do are much less likely to take risks that might shake that 
image. But those with a growth mindset are typically open 
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to taking risks and tend to work harder to reach their objec- 
tives. They're willing to try new things that push their abilities, 


opening up entirely new arenas along the way 


So how do you find holes that need to be filled? Ws actually 
quite simple, The first step is learning how to pay attention. 
My colleagues at the dschool developed the following ex 
ersise, which get» at the heart of identifying opportunities. 
Participants are asked to take ont their wallets, They then 
brea up into pairs and interview one another about their wal 
Jets They discuss what they love and hale about their wallets, 
paying particular attention to how they use them for purchas- 
ing and storage 

One of the most interesting insights comes from walebing. 
sach person pull out his or her wallet at the beginning. Some 
ofthe wallets are trim and neat, some are practically explod- 
ing with papers, some are fashion statements, some carry the 


individuals entice library of photos and receipts, and some 


consist of little more than a paper clip. Clearly, a wallet plays 
a different role for each of ns. The interview: process exposes 
how cach penon uses his or her wallet, what it represents, and 
the strange behaviors each has developed to get around the 
wallet’ limitations, Ive never seen a person who is completely 
satisfied with his or her wallet: there i always something that 
can be fied. In fact, most people are walking around with 
wallets that drive them crazy in some way. They discuss their 
frustrations with the size of their walleb, their inability to find 
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things easily, or their desire to have different types of wallets 
for different occasions 

After the interview process, each person designs and builds 
a new wallet for the other person—his or her “customer.” 
The design materials include nothing more than paper, tape, 
markers scissors, paper clips, and the like, They can also use 
whatever cke they find in the room. This takes about thirty 
minutes After they've completed the prototype, they “sell” it 


to their customer. Almost universally, the new wallet solves 


the biggest problems with which the customer was straggling. 
“They're thrilled with the concept and say that if that wallet 
were available, they would buy i. Some of the features are 


based on 


ienee fiction, such as a wallet that prints money on 
demand, but some require Titile more than a good designer to 
make them feasible right away. 

Many lesions fall out of this exercise, First, the wallet is 
symbolic of the fact that problems are everywhere, even in 
your hack pocket. Second, it doesn't take much effort to un- 
cover these problems, In fact, people are generally happy to 
tell you about their problems, Third, by experimenting, you 
get quick and dirty feedback on the solutions you propese. It 
lake ruch work, many resources, or much time, And, 
finally, i you aren ton the right track witha solution, the sak 
cost is really lov. All you have to do is start ver? 


doc 


Tye nan this exercise with small groups, with large groups, 
with kids, with doctors, and with business executives. In all 


tases they're surprised by the simplicity of realizing that there 
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are always things that can be improved—from wallets and 
shoelaces to backpacks, software, restaurants, gas stations, 
cars, clothes, coffee shops . . . the list is endless, You don't 
1n act, all suc- 
cessful entrepreneurs do this naturally. They pay allention at 
home, at work, at the grocery store, in airplanes, at the beach, 
at the doctors office, or on the baseball Geld, and frd an array 
cof opportunities to fix things that are broken. 


"The wallet design exercise focuses on product design. 


need someone ele to give you this asigna 


But you can use the same approach to rethink services, ex 
periences, and organization structures, At the d.school. the 
teaching team crafts projects that charge the students with 
completely rethinking an amazingly wide range of exper 
ences, fom primary school education in the United States to 
irrigation of crops in rural India and management of innova- 
tive organizations, IF you study each situation with an eye for 
improvement, you will find countless opportunities. I îs then 
up fo you to decide iF you will put yourself in the position to 
take on that challenge. 


Some people are masters at taking on challenges and seizing 
Teadership voles 1 leamed a Tot about this from David Roth- 
kopf, author and CEO of Garten Rothkopf, a Washington, 
DC-based international advisory firm, whose book Superclass 
focuses on those people in the world who have more power 
nd influence than the rest of ns? David studied leaders wheive 


made it to the inner cicle, interacting with one another in the 
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elite World Economic Forum that meets annually in Davos, 
Switzerland, 1 asked David what sets these people apart from 
the rest of us, He echoed many of the things that others in this 
book mentioned: people who get to the top work harder than 
gy that propels them 
forward, and theyre markedly more driven to got there. He 


hose around them, they have more en 


notes that in the past people in the inner circle inherited their 
wealth and access. Bat today that irt the ease: The amairit 
of people who claim great success have made it happen on 
their own. This means that the primary harriers to success are 
sclfimposed. The corollary i this is, as David says, “The big- 
gest ally f superachievers is the inertia of others 

David actually embodies these characteristics himself, natu- 
tally seizing epportunitics, as epposed lo waiting for others to 
hand them to him. His first company was called International 


Media Partners, and one of their activities was organizing con- 
ferences for top CEOs, The looming question for this startup 
vas how to get all those exclusive and elusive executives in the 
same mon. David and his partners needed tempting hook, 
nd decided that getting Henry Kissinger to speak would do 
the trick, But how would they get Henry Kissinger to par 
ticipate? David found out how to reach Kisingers office and 
asked Kissinger’s staff if he was available to speak at the can- 
ference, No problemn . but it would cost $50,000, require a 
private airplane with two pilots, and a chauffeured limousine. 
David and his team didn't have any money, so any amount was 
too much... but he said, “Yes, we'll do it” He assumed that if 
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he conld get Henry Kissinger in the roor, then the rest would 
ad it did! Once Kissinger accepted, 
they were able to secure Alexander Haig, Secretary of State 
under President Reagan; then Edmund Muskie, Secretary 
of State under Jimmy Carter; followed by a long list of other 
wellknown speakers. With this list of luminaries, the CEOs 


fall neatly into plac 


showed up in droves and the company was able to get sponsors 
who more than paid for all the speaking fees. The fact that 
David did't know Henry 
get in his way. He succeeded by creatively leveraging what he 
did have—his energy, his willingness to work hard, and his 
drive to make it happen. 

‘The story goes on from lere; David's colleague at Inter 


national Media Partners, Jeffrey Carten, went on to become 


singer and had no money didn't 


Undersecretary of Commerce daring the first Clinton admin- 
ied David to become Deputy Undersecretary 
of Commerce for Intemational "Irade. It seemed like a pretty 
plum position. He had a huge office and a big staff But after 
two wecks David walked into Jeffs office and quit, He couldn't 
stand the bureaneratie environment. Everything was painfully 
slow ard David was inpatient to make things happen. Jer took 
David outside fora walk and told him the following joke 


istration. He 


‘There was once a man named Goldberg whe wanted 
nothing more than to be rich, So cach day he went the 
synagogue and prayed to God to win the lottery, This 


went on for days, weeks, zits, and years, but Goldberg 
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never won. Eventually, Goldberg was at his wit's end. 
Praying to God, he sid, “You have really let me down” 
Suddenly the silence was broken and God responded in 
à booming voice, "Goldberg, you've got o help ine out 
here. You could at least buy ticket!” 


Jeff reminded David of something he already knew—he 
sent going to “win the lotery” in Washington if he didn't 
engage. Nobody was going to hand him the tools lo be suc- 
cessful. So David went hack to his office and tapped into his 
natural instincts to make things happen, as opposed to waiting 
for someone to show up with a game plan. He quickly real 
ized that there were endless holes to be filled and tremendous 
ful finale, several years 
after David left the Department of Commerce he became the 


resources at his disposal. In a won 


managing director of Kissinger Associates, Inc. He went from 


being a newcomer whe dreamed of being in the same room 


with Henry Kissinger to joining him as a business partner. 

avid has scen this story play out again and again in his own 
life and in the lives of those he has studied while researching 
his honk. Those who are successful find ways to make them- 
selves succesful. There i no recipe, no secret handshake, and 
mo magie potion, Each person he studied has a story ar unique 


iterprint The consistent theme is that they each pay at 
age their own skills to build 
their inffrence. They find ways fo sway history, as opposed to 


waiting for history fo sway thera, 


tention to current trends and le 
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If you want a leadership vole, then take on leadership rales, 
Jast give yourself permission to do so. Look aroxund for holes 
in your organization, ask for what you want, Find ways to lever- 
ace your skills and experiences, be willing to make the firt 
rove, and stretch beyond what youve dene before, There are 
always opportunities waiting to be expleited. Instead of wait- 

i to be asked and tiptoeing around an opportunity, seize 
it. Tt taker hard work, energy, and drive—but these are the 
assets that set leaders apart from these who wait for others to 


anoint them. 


Chapter 5 


THE SECRET SAUCE 
OF SILICON VALLEY 


require my students to write a failure résumé. hat is, to eralt 


a résumé that summarizesall their biggest screwups—pensonal, 


professional, and academic. For every failure, each student 
must describe what he or she learned from thal experience. 
Just imagine the looks of surprise this assignment inspires in 


students who arc so used to showcasing their successes, How- 


ever, after they finish their résome, they realize that viewing 
experiences through the lens of failure force them to come to 
terms with the mistakes they have made along the way. In fact, 
asthe years go by, many former students continue to keep their 
failure résumé up-to-date, in parallel with their traditional 

1 borrowed this assignment from Liz Kisenwether at Penn 
State University When | est heard the idea 1 thought it was 
teri Ws a quick way to demonstrate that failure is an 
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important part of our leaming process, especially when youre 
stretching your abilities, doing linge the Fis time, or taking 
risks, We hire people who have experience not just because 
of their successes bot also because of their failures. Failures 
offer learning opportunities and increase the chance that you 
won't make the same mistake again. Failures are also a sign 
that you have taken on challenges that expand your skills. In 
fact, many successful people believe that if you aren't failing 
sometimes then you aren't taking enough risks. Prodded by 
a former student, T decided to i 
ated failure résumé, showcasing some of my bigest mistakes 
T wish 1 had kept this résumé up-to-date for the past thirty 
years It would hase been fascinating o revisit and Tea 


all the mistakes Tve conveniently put out cf my mind. 


Jude here my own abbievi- 


fiom 


TINA L, SEELIG 
Professional Failures 


Not paying attention: Early in my career 1 naively 
thought 1 knew how organizations worked. 1 made 
Judgments about corporate culture that were incor 
rect I wish I had spent more time paying attention 
and less time making assumptions 
Quitting too early: While sunning 
mess hit the wall, It got incredibly hard both tech 
ically and organizationally, and was going to take 


a tremendous amount of effort to Gnd my way to a 


own busi- 
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solution, I wish 1 had been confident enough to fully 


commit to finding a solution. 
Academic Failures 


Not doing my best: ‘The fist two years of college 
1 didn’t put my focused effort into all my courses. 1 
missed the chance to extract the most value from the 
chaises chance Lear? get hack 

Rela 
relationship with my PRD advisor 1 wanted to spend. 
a lot of time teaching end she felt 1 should spend most 
of my time in the lab. 1 wish 1 had found a way to 
better align eur gaalk 


management: 1 had a challenging 


Personal Failures 


Avoiding conflicts: | had a boyfriend in college, 
and as we closed im on graduation we were both 
stressed abont where we were going next. Instead of 
dealing with the questions directly, 1 blew up the rela- 
tionship. I wish I had been able to talk honestly bout. 
what was going on. 

Not listening to my gut: My uncle died in New 
York. I lived in California and several people urged me 
hot to travel to the funeral. I have always regretted it. 1 
Jared that there are some thing you cart undo, and 
that in situations sach as these T should do what is right 


For me, aol necessarily what others want rae lo do. 
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Willingness to take risks and reactions to failure differ dra- 
matically around the world. In some cultures the downside for 
failure is so high that individusls are allergie to taking any siska 
at all. These cultures associate shame with any type of failure, 
and om a young age people are taught to follow a prescribed 
path with a well-defined chance of success, as opposed to 
trying anything that might lead to disappointment. In some 
places, such as Thailand, someone who has failed repeatedly 
might even choose to take on a brand-new name in an attempt 
to reboot his or her entire life. In fact, in the 2008 Olympics, a 
‘Thai weight lifter attributed her victory to changing her name 
fore the games 

"The Global Entrepreneurship Monitor (GEM) which pub- 
lishes a detailed annual report on startup activity around the 
‘world, locks at cultural differences in risk taking and comfort 
with failure, The GEM team found that important factors con- 
tribute to a society's rk profile. For example, in some coun- 
tries, such as Sweden, the bankruptcy laws are designed such 
that once your company goes out of business you can never 
get ont of debt. Knowing that failure has drastic, longterm 
consequences for you and your family is a huge disincentive to 
try fo start a company in the first place. The culture in other 
countries is equally unforgiving, Once you fal. your rends, 
neighbors, and colleagues will always view you as a failure. A 
recent iste of the Wall Siret Journal describes humiliating, 
clics currently used by debt collectors in several countries, 
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including Spain? The collectors literally show wp at individu- 
aly houses in bizarre costumes, with the goal of drawing alten- 
tian from the neighbors and sharing the debtors. Why would 
anyone in these communities risk publie ridicule by taking on 
any unnecessary risk? 

“This is in sharp contrast o Silicon Valley, where failure s 
acknowledged as à natural parl of the proces of innovation 
Steve Jurvetson,” a partner at the venture firm Draper Fisher 
Junetson, deseribes failure as the secret sauce of Silicon 
Valley, while Randy Komisar of KPCB notes that being able 
to view failure asan asset is the hallmark ofan entrepreneurial 
tanvironment, Randy also says that when le sees people who 
lave never had a failure, he wonders what they have really 
Jeamed from their experiences, 


On the most basie level, all learning comes from failure 
‘Think ofa baby lea 
and then falling before finally mastering the skill that as an 


ing to walk, He or she starts out crawling 


adult we take for granted. As a child gets older, each new feat 
from catching a bascball to doing algebra, is learned the same 
way, hy experimenting until you are finally successful. We 
don't expect à child to do everything perfectly the fist time, 
nor should we expect adults whe lake on complex tasks to get it 
allright the first time, either, 

Tve come to believe that the mest powerful learning comes 
from experiencing failures as well as sweesies. Itis also nearly 
impossible to lam anything without doing it yourself, by 
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experimenting along the way, and by recovering from the in- 
evitable failures. You can't leam to play soccer by reading the 
rulebook, yon can't learn to play the piana by studying sheets 
of music, and you can't learn to cook by reading recipes. m. 
reminded of my time as a graduate student in neuroscience. 
Thad taken several courses in which we “leamed” the prin- 
ciples of neurophysiclogy. Although I could pass a written 
test on the material, it wasn't until [ was in the lab, dissecting 
nerves under a microscope, impaling them with tiny elec- 
trodes, and manually turning the dials un the excillocope, 
that I fully understood the concepts, Likewise, you can read 
as many books on leadership as you want, but until you expe- 
tience the challenges that face eal leaders, you will never be 
prepared to take charge 

‘The Mayfield Fellows Program, which I co-direct with To 
Byens, a professor in Management Science and Engineering 
at Stanford, gives students this appar 
of clasroorm work, during which we offer an in-depth intro- 


iy! After ane quarter. 


duction to cutreprencurship through ease studies, the twelve 
students m this nine-month program spend the summer 


working in startup companies. They take on key roles in cach 


business and ate closely mentored by senior leaders in the 
company. ‘They experience firsthand what it is like to identify 
and address the white-hot risko that face cach organization, the 
stresses of making decisions with incomplete information, and 
the challenge of leading in an ever-changing environment. 


After the intense summer experience, the students come back 
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to class for ten weeks of debriefing about what happened in 
their respective companies. Each student lead a class on an 
important isune that evolved during their nteraship 

"The students inthe Mayfield Fellows Program have profound 
insights about what it means to nana fast paced business in a dy- 
namic environment. They watch these companies straggle with 
issues such as sunning out of cash, retooling affer a change ia 
the senior management tearn, the challenge of getting cutting- 
edge technology to work, and the daunting task of competing 
against giants in the industry. By the end of the summer, the 
students realize that only a handful ofthe companies for which. 
they worked will bein business in à year or two, Despite all of 
the efforts of talented teams, many of thera will il 


‘The entire venture capital industry essentially invests in 


res, since the majority of the companies they fund 
eventually go under, Other industries have a similar success 
rate, including the toy industry, the movie business, and the 
publishing industry. Consider book publishing: According 
to Nichen Booksean, of the approximately 12 million dif 


ferent books in print in 2004, onh 


5,000, or 2 percent, sald 

wore than 5,000 copies, and the average book in the US. 
sells less than 500 copics. However, itis neatly impossible to 
predict which ones will be the big hits. Asa result, publishers 
continue to produce many different books, hoping thal cach 
will be a success but knowing that only a tiny fraction will 
take it onto the bestseller list, Publishers, toy makers, movie 
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producers, and venture capitalists understand that the path to 
success is littered with failures 

Mir Imran, a serial entrepreneur, has started dozens of 
companies, many in parallel’ His succes rate bas been re- 
markable, considering that im almost every environment most 
startups fail. When asked about his success rate, Mir admits 
that the koy is killing projects early. He uses a brutal process 
to weed ont projects with a Tew likelihood of success and puis 
increased energy into those with a high likelitood of making it 
to the finish line, He uses considerable discipline and analysis 
n the early stages, prior to launching a new venture, to in- 
creme the chances that it will thrive in the long run. 


Even though it is always difficult ta abandon a project, it is 
much casier in the early stages ca venture, before there is an 
enormous escalation of committed time and energy This hap- 
pens in all parts of our lives, including jobs, stock investments, 
and any type of relationship. Leonardo da Vinei once stated, 
“T is easier to resist at the beginning than at the end” Bob 
Sutton, an expert on organizational behavior, describes “The 
Da Vinci Rule” in detail in his bonk, The Na Asshole Rule, 
where he talks about leaving jobs that ate nota good match as 


aoor as you discover they are untenable“ Here he generalizes 


this much more broadly 


Although most people know that sunk costs shouldn't 
be considered in making a decision, the “too-much- 
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invested-tosquit syndrome” isa powerful driver of human 
behavior, We justify all the tine, effort, suffering, and 
gears and years that we devole to something by telling 


ourselves and others that there must be something worth- 
while and important about it or we never would have 


sunke so much of rar lives into it 


Quitting is actually ineredibly empowering. Ws a reminder 
that you control the situation and can leave whenever you like 
You don’t have to be your own prison guard, keeping yourself 
locked up in a place that isn't working. But that doesn't mean 
quitting is easy, I've quit jobs that were a bad match and aban- 
dos 
Wei 
many circumstances, it's just the opposite, Sometimes quitting 


xd failing projects, and in cael case it was terribly difficult 


're taught that quitting is a sign of weakness, although in 


ia the bravest alternative, because it requires you to face your 
iilures and announce them publicly The great news is that 
quitting allows you lo start over with a clean slate, And, if you 
take the time to evaluate what happened, quitting can be an 
invaluable learning experience. 

When Randy Komisar left his vice president position at 
Claris, a computer software company that spun out of Apple 
Computer, he felt he had failed. Randy, who had a clear vision 
of what he wanted to accomplish, left Clari when he realized 
he was never going to achieve his gnals, Randy's "lute? war 
very public, and it stung badly. However, within a short time 
Randy realized that being released from this job provided him 
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with an opportunity to reevaluate his passions and determine 


ow he could best use his skills. For instance, it became clear 


that one reason he felt so dissatisfied at Claris was that he was 


neither passionate about the produet nor about what he was 


doing, He loved thinking bout the company big picture aned 
scoping out ils visi, bat he was hardly inspired by the day-to- 
day management issues 

When Randy was asked to becurme CEO of anew company, 
he suggested instead that he work with the CEO to set the 
direction for the company. In this way he crafted a brand-new 
role for himself—“Virtual CEO”—and was subsequently able 


to become invalved with dozens rf companies, many at the 


same time, He served as a coach, sounding board, and advi- 
sor for CEOs, but didn’t have the day-to-day responsibilities, 
“This suited him and the companies well "The faire allowed 
me to better align my passions with the opportunities around 
sme,” says Randy. This is a poignant reminder that leaming 
when to cal t quits is crucial. You need lo know when to stop 
pounding on an idea that isn't working and when to move un 


to something new. 


‘There are actually many ways to lura a failure into a succes. 
One memorable story about transforming a big disappoint. 
ient into a big win came out of the Innovation Tournament 
in which students had to creale value from rubber bands 
in five days. One team decided tn create 2 “Wishing Tree 


‘They identified a tree in the center of campus, across from 
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the university bookstore, and wrapped the tran with chicken 
wite. They then used rubber bands to attach messages te the 
chicken wire. The idea was that anyone passing by could post 
a wish on the tree. The team promoted it widely, using online 
networking sites, email lists, and by literally standing in front 
of the tree, inviting passersby to post a wish, Unfortunately, 
people just weren't interested. 

In an attempt to build momentum, the team started seeding 
the tree with wishes, This had little affect. They then became 


mare aggressive in their promotion and more actively invited 
passersby to contribute. Again, this had lile impact. But the. 
sluxlenty’ disappointment was amplified by the fact that not 
sore than fiiy fet away a similar project war getting lots ofat 
tention. Another team had created a huge web of large rubber 
bands from which they invited students to suspend their se- 
crets. The mbberchaned web was brimming with hundreds of 
brightly colored papers, each with a different secret, They fut- 
tered in the light breeze, in sharp contrast to the nearly naked 
Wishing Tree next door. 

‘The Wishing Tree team decided to chalk this one up as 
a failure. However, they didn’t stop there. They extracted as 


(ueh as they could from this experience by making à provoca 
tive three-minute video documenting the failure. The tear 
described all of their attempts io make the Wishing Tree suc- 
cessful and compared their Failure to the success of the “Web 
ff Secrete” They very publicly celebrated their failure and 
E 


ed what they lad learned about the “stickiness” of wishes 
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versus secrets. (Stories, product and Web sites are “sticky” 
when they hold your attention and don't let go) They also. 
sade it clear that this was just one step along the pall to the 
nest idea, and the next, and the next 

Because even great ideas require a tremendous amount 
uf work to reach a succesful outcome, its incredibly hard to 
Vw when to keep pushing on a problem, hoping for a break 
through, and when to walk away. We all know that persistence 
is to be admired, but when dees it become foolish to continue 
working on something that’s never going to fy? Cil Penchina, 
CEO of Wikia, describes the dilemma wonderfully: “If you 
throw gasoline on a log, all you get is a wet log. But if you 
throw gasoline on a small fame, you get an inferno" That 
is, its important to know whether you're putting energy into 
something that has the potential to pay off This is ane of s 
biggest challenges, We often stay in dead-end situations way 
too long. This occurs when companies commit to a doomed 
product or project, or when individual: stay with jobs or in 
relationships that make them miserable, hoping the situation 
will improve 

So howdoyou know when to quit? This is a huge philosophi 
cal question. Is always a mammoth challenge to separate your 
desire to make something work from the reality of the probabil- 
ity that it will work, Of course, the more you put into a projet, 
the more likely if to succeed, Bat seme effrts will never pan 
out, no matter how much time, money, or sweat is injected The 


most scientific answer [ve found is, listen to your gat and look 
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at your alternatives. Essentially, you have fo negotiate honestly 
with yourself Do you have the fortitude io push through the 
problems in front of you to resch «successful outcome, or are 


yon better off taking another path? 


So quitting is hard. bul i's even harder to do it well. Ive 
seen people quit gracefully and others quit so clumsily that 
they leave a huge crater in their wake, As discussed in detail 
in chapter 8, you are likely to bump into the same people 
again and again in life, often in unexpected ways. This alone 
is reason enough to make sure that when you quit, you do so 
with careful thonght about the consequences for these around 
you. Besides the impact thet quitting gracefully might have 
on you later, itis just the right thing to do. You ean never re- 
tionalize quitting in such a way that you hurt your colleagues, 
friends or former business 

A colleague told me about his aestu, who was doing a ter 
rifle job, He gave her great reviews and spent a lot of time talk- 
ing with her about her carcer path within his group, She made it 
clear that ultimately she hoped to move into a diferent feld, and 
my colleague was supportive of this In fact, he told her he would 
be delighted to serve as a reference for her anytime. With this as 
a backiirop, my eclleague couldn't have heen more surprised 
when his asistant came in one day and gave two weeks notice. 
"The team was in the midst ofa huge project, the deadline three 
weeks away: She was going to leave one week before the pro 
cet was completed, putting the entire team in a very diff 
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position. My colleagne asked her several times if she would 
consider staying one more week to help him get to the end of 
the projet, which involved dozens of people directly and several 


thousands indirectly. She refused, saying, "T know youre going 
to be unhappy that Trn leaving no matter when Igp, so I decided 
todo what I want” Mycolleague felt as though he'd heen kicked 
in the stomach. It was nearly impossible to fill in the hales she 
ft during the last week af the project, and everyone worked 
armand the clock to iy to fill the veid. AIL these who worked 
with her will sumerber that decision. Despite the fact that she 
dida terrific job while he was with thom, the damage she did to 
her reputation during the last weeks of her employment dwarfed 
all the positive things she had done in prior years 

In sharp contrast, I've seen others quit jobs with remarkable 
style, Even if they were leaving because the job wasn't a good 


match, the grace with which they let made such a pesitive 
impression that everyone involved would be pleased to give 
them a glowing recommendation at any time in the Future. 
‘They previded enough notice to fill any gaps, they took the 
time to put their work in order so that someone else could pick 
up where they lef off, and they even offered to help with the 
transition. ‘These folky are heroes. They mastered the art of 
quitting well, and used their still to harm a had station into 


something positive. 


So how do you prepare yourself for inevitable failures? People 


who spend their lime ont creative endeavors know that failure 
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is a natural part of the ereative process and are ready when 
it happens. Jeff Hawkins gets worried when things go too 
re must be lurking around the 


comer. When he was running Handspring, everything was 


smoothly, knowing that fi 


Visa, anew 


going swisnmingly for the release of the origi 
personal digital assistant. But Jeff kept warning his teer that 
something would happen. And it did. Within the rs few days 
of the release of their fist product they shipped about 100,000 
units, This was remarkable. Bat the entire billing ond ship- 
ping system broke down, Some customers didn't receive the 


products they paid for, and others received three or four times 


a6 many units as they ordered. his was a disaster, especially 
for a new business that was trying to build its reputation, So 
what did they de? The entire team, including Jeff, buckled 
down and called each and every customer. They asked each 
person what he or she had ordered, if they had received it, 
and whether they had been billed correctly. anything wasn't 
perfect, the company corrected t on the spat. The key point is 
thot Jeff knew something would go wrong, He wasn sure what 
it would be, but was prepared to deal with anything that came 
their way: His experience has tanght him that failure is inevi- 
table, and that the key to success is not dodging every bullet 
but being able to recover quickly 

"This theme comes up again and again when listening to 


those who have been successful. They are willing to try lots of 
things, and are confident that some of their experiments will 


lead to great outcomes, But they also recognize that there will 
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he potholes along the way: This approach can be wed for biz 
and small challenges. Consider the following story, told to me 
by a friend There was a man who appeared to have endless 
Tuck with women, He wasn't particularly charming, funny, 
mart, or attractive, so it was quite a mystery. One day my 
friend asked him how he managed to have such a steady Aow 
cf women in his life. He confided that it was simple—he asked 
every attractive woman he met for a date, and some of ther 
said yes, He was willing to take his share of rejections in retorn 


for a handful of successes. This brings the lesson to its basest 


level. IF you get out there and try lots of things, youre much 
ore likely to find success than someone who waits armid for 
the phone to ring 

This story îs consistent with advice my father always gave me: 
being à squeaky wheel rarely changes the outcome, but it does 


allo you to get to the conclusion sooner, Don't sit around wait- 
ing fora yes that will never come. Ift better to get to no sooner 
rather than later, so you can put your energy into opportunities 
with a higher likelihood of success. This applies to job hunti 
finding bs 


"That is, you continue to push the limits, and are willing to fail 


ines: finding, dating, and most other endeavors. 


along the way, you will very likely find success 


These stores highlight au 


portant. point: a successful 
career is nol a straight line but a wave with ups and down. 
Michael Dearing deseribes this wonderfully with a simple 


graph that maps a typical career, with time on the waris 
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and success on the yaxis. Most people feel as though they 
should be constantly progressing up and to the right, moving 
along a straight success line. But this is both unrealistic and. 
lining. In reality, when you look closely at the graph for 
most successful people, there are always ups and down 
When viewed over a longer petiod of time, however, the 
line generally moves up and to the right. When you're in a 
down eyele, i's sometimes hard to see that the temporary 
dip is actually a setup for the nest rise. In fact, the slope of 
the upward line is often steeper after a down cycle, mean- 
ing you're really achieving more than if you had stayed on 
a sealy, predictable path. 

Carel Bartz, the former CEO of Autodesk and new CEO 
of Yahoo!, uses another great analogy to describe a successful 
carcer all! She thinks you should look at the progress of your 
career as moving around and up a Hree-dimensional pyramid 
as opposed to up a two-dimensional adder, Lateral moves 
along the side of the pyramid often allow you to build the base 
of your experience. It may not Took as though yov moving 
‘up quickly, but you're gathering a foundation of skills and cs- 
perienees that will preve extremely valuable later. 

One of my favorite stories about the cyclical and anpredici 
able nature of carcers eames from Steve Jobs. As the founder 
of Apple and Pixar, his success stories are legendary. However, 
many uf his finest successes grew out of failures, He described 
these stories beautifully when he gave the commencement ad. 


dress at Stanford in 2005, Here is an excerpt of his speech: 
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We bad just released our finest cxeation—the Macin- 
tosh—a year earlier, and I had just turned thirty; And 
then I got fired. How can you get fired from a company 
‘you started? Well, as Apple grew we lied sormeone who 
| thought was very talented lo rur the company with me, 
and for the first year or so things went well, But then our 
visions ofthe future began to diverge and eventually we 
had a falling out. When we did, our Board of Directors 
sided with him, So at thirty Las vut, Aud very publicly 
out, What had been the focus of my entire adult life was 
gone, and it was devastating. 

I really didn't know what to do for a few months I felt 
that 1 had let the previous generation of entrepreneurs 
down—that ad dropped the buton asit was being passed 
to me. I met with David Packard and Bob Noyce and tried 
to apologize for screwing np so badly: Twas a very public 
failure, and Leven thought about running away from the 
Valley. But something slowly began to dawn on me—1 
still loved what 1 did. The tum of events at Apple had not 
changed that one bit. | had been rejected, but I was stil in 
Jove And so I decided tn start ever. 

1 didit see it then, but it turned out that getting fied 
from Apple was the best thing that could have ever hap- 
pened to me. The heaviness of being succesful was 
replaced by the lightness of being a beginner again, less 
sine about everything. It freed me to enter one of the 


most creative periods of my life. 
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During the next five years, | started a company 
named NeX 


in love with an amazing woman who would become my 


"another company named Pixar, and fell 


wife. Pixar went on to create the worlds first computer- 


animated feature filim, Toy Story, and is now the most 
successful animation studio inthe world. In a remarkable 
tum of events, Apple bought NeXT, I returned to Apple, 
and the technology we developed at NeXT is at the heart 
of Apples current renaissance, And Laurene and 1 have a 
wonderful family together 

Tim prety sure none of this would have happened if 1 
hadn't heen fired from Apple. W was awful tasting medi- 
cine, but 1 guess the patient needed it, Sometimes life 
hits you in the head with a brick 


‘This story is echoed ie and time again, Essentially, most 
individual's paths are riddled with small and enormous fail 
ures. The key is being able lo recover from them. For most sue~ 
cexful people, the bottom is lined with rubber as apposed to 
concrete. When they hit bottom, they sink in fora bit and then 
bounce back, tapping into the energy of the impact to propel 
them into another opportunity: A great example i David 
Neeleman, the founder of JetBlue” David initially started an 
ainline called Morris Ais, which grew and prospered, and he 
sold i to Southwest Airlines for $130 million. He then became 
an employee of Southwest. After only five months David was 
fired. He was miserable working for them and, as he says, he 
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was driving them crazy. As part of his contract he had a five- 
yen noncompete agreement that prevented hin from starting 
nother airline. That seemed like a lifetime to wait Rut aer 
taking time to recover from this blow, David decided to spend 
that time planning for his next aine venture, He thought 
through all the details of the company, nduding the corporate 
values, the complete customer experience, the type of people 
they would hire, ar well a the details of how they would train 
and compensate their employees. David says that getting fied 
and having to wait to start another airline was the best thing 
that ever happened to him. When the nancompete period was 
uver, be was ready to hit the ground running, Just like Steve 
Jobs, he was able to turn what seemed like a terrible situation 
into a period of extreme productivity and creativity 


Failing, of course, isi fan W's much more fan to tell the 
World about our successes. But failures can serve as incredible 
opportunities in disguise. They foree us to reevaluate our goals 
and priorities, and often propel us forward much faster than 
continued succes. 

Getting ton comfortable with fade, however, seems 
risky. Ate those who celebrate failure doomed to fail? Imag- 
ine corporate “Employee of the Month” photos showcasing 


the biggest serewups, However, as Bob Sutton points out in 


Weird Ideas That Work, rewarding only successes can stifle 
innovation heca 


it diseourages risk taking, Bob suggests 


that organizations consider rewarding successes and failures, 
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and punishing inaction. Doing so would encourage people 
to experiment, which is more likely to lead to interesting and 
timexpected ontcomes. 


1am not saying that your company should reward people 
who are stupid, lazy, or incompetent. I mean you should 
reward smart failures, not durab failures. Ifyou want a 
creative organization, inaction i the wort kind of fail- 
vue... Creativity results fiom action, rather than inac- 


tion, mare than anything che, 


Bob adds that there is strong evidence that the rativ between 
our individual successes and failures stays the same. Therefore, 
if you want more successes, youre going to have to be willing 
to live with more failures. Failure is the lip side of success, and 
you canit have one without the ether 


At the dischool there ia lot of emphasis 


taking big risks 
to earn big rewards Students are encouraged to think really 
big, even if theresa significant chance that a project won't be. 
successful. To encourage this, we reward spectacular disaster, 
Sheelents are told that it is much better to have a floming fil 
tre than a soo success, Jim Plummer, the dean of Stanford's 
School of Engineering, embraces this philosophy. He tells his 
PHD students that they should pick a thesis project that has 
4.20 percent chance of success. Some students find this di 
couraging, interpreting this to mean thal they will have to do 
five different projects before they reach completion. Quite the 
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contrary. The experiments should be designed so that a failure 
is informative and a success leads lo a major breakthrough. 
Doing small, ineremental experiments with predictable results 
is much less valable than taking a big risk that will potentially 
lead to a much bigger reward. 

The Aip side c heing comfortable with ilare, and walking 
away froma project that doesa’t work, is the risk of quitting too 
carly Take the classic story of 3M's Postit notes, which began 
with an adhesive that didn't stick and turned into a muli 
lion-dollar business. In 1968, Spencer Silver invented this “low 
tack” adhesive and promoted it internally at 3M, but initially 
mo one was interested. It wasn't until 1974 that a colleague, Art 
Fry, realized he could use the substandard glue lo keep buuk- 
marks in place in his church hymnal and spent his free time 
designing the product we now know as Posts It was 
six year later that 3M launched the product across the United 
States Today they soll more than six hundred Postit products 


amil 


in more than a hundred countries. Imagine the lost opportu-. 
nity iFthe engineers at 3M hadn't realized the potential in this 
“failed” product, This mind-set is captured in the class project 


discussed earlier, where leams turn baad ideas into grent ideas, 


We often live on the edge of success and failure, and itis rately 
clear which way we will land. This uncertainty is amplified in 
high-risk ventures seh as restaurants, technology startups, and. 
exer sports, where the Tine between success and failure may 
be razor thin. Consider the Tour de France. Even after days of 
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cycling up and down steep and winding mountains. the time 
difference between the winners and the losers boils down to a 
matter of seconds, if not milliseconds Sometimes a litle extra 
push isa it takes to lip the switch from failure to succes. 

Some companies have mastered the ability to coax the value 
from products that others might discard as failures. Marissa 
Mayer, who leads product development at Coogle, says it i 
important not to kill projects lo early, bul in morph them 
instead." That is, figure out what pat is working well and what 
needs to be improved instead of discarding it. Marissa belioves 
that there is usnallya way to extract some value finm any pro} 
ect, even one tat doesn't seem to be working. 

Google and other Web companies rely upon "AB" test- 
ing, That is, they release two versions of the software at the 
same time and receive quick feedback en what approach is 
more successful. These companies find that by making small 

vodiications, such as changing the color ofa bution, adding 
a single word lo a message, or moving images around the 
page, they can dramatically altera customers response. Some 
We 


product a day, each altering the user experience in some small 


based businesses release dozens af versions of the same 
way so that they can evaluate the response. 

A company founded by two former Stanford students, fF 
Seibert and Kimber Lockhart, uses this approach all the time. 
GetBuckboard.com is a Web site for collecting feedback on 
documents They continue to experiment with different “alls 


to action” on their Web site and keep track of which approach 
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works best, When they had a green bubble that said “Get an 


Account Today.” they had an 8 percent sign-up rate, When the 


message was changed to “Easy Quick Signup,” the response 
rate inereased to 1 percent. And when the text offered a “Free 
30 Day Trial” the response juraped io I4 percent. This type of 


experimentation turns failures into successes, and makes suc- 


cesses more succesful. 

Tying new things requires a willingness to take risks. Hew- 
vey, rick taking is wot binary. Td bet that you're comfortable 
taking some types of rinks and find other types quite uncom- 
forle. You might not even see the risks that are comfortable 
for you to take, discounting their riskiness, but are likely to 
amplify the ik of things thal make you more anxious. For 
example, you might love Aying down a aki slope at lightning 
speed or jumping, out oF airph 
ties as risky. IF so, youre blind to the fact that youte taking on 


significant physical risk. Others, like me, who are not physical 


ves, and don’t view these activi- 


risk takers, would rather sip hot chocolate in the ski lodge or 
buckle thernsehes tightly into their airplane seats than strap 
ona pair of ski boots or a parachute. Alternatively, you might 
decl perfectly comfortable with social risks, such a» giving a 
speech tn a large crowd. ‘This doesn't seem risky at all to me. 
But others, who might be perfectly happy jumping out of a 


pline, would never cive a toast at a party 


On reflection, there appear in be five primary types of riske: 


physical, social, emotional, financial, and intellectual. For es- 
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ample, 1 know that I'm comntortable taking socal risks but not 
physical risks, In short, I will readily start a conversation with a 
stranger, but please don''t ask me to bungee jump off a bridge. I 
will abo happily take intellectual risks that stretch my analyti- 
cal abilities, but Tin nota big financial risk taker. On a trip to 
Las Vegas I would bring only a small amount of cash, to make 
sare I didn't lose too mach, 

Toften ask people to map their own risk profile. With only a 
Title bit of reflection, each person knows which types of risks 
he or she is willing to take. They realize pretty quickly that risk 
taking isn't uniform. Its interesting to mole that most entrepre- 
neurs don't see themselves as big risk takers. After analyzing 
the landscape, building a great team, and putting together a 
detailed plan, they feel as though they have squeezed as much 
risk out ofthe venture as they can. In fact, they spend most of 
their efforts working to reduce the risks for their business 

Elisabeth Pate Cornell chair of the Department of Manage- 
ment Science and Engineering al Stanford, is an expert in the 
field of risk management. She explains that when analyzing a 
risky situation, its important to define the posible outcomes 
und attempt to igure out the chances of each one. Once this 
is done, one needs to develop a fall plan for each eventuality. 
Elisabeth says it makes sense to take the high vsk/high reward 
path iF you're willing t live with all the potential consequences. 
‘You should fully prepare for the downside and have a backup 
plan in place. I encourage you to read the lut few sentences 


several times. Experts in risk management believe you should 
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make decisions based upon the probability of all outcomes, în- 
cluding the bestand worstcase scenarios, and be willing to take 
big risks when you are fully prepared for all eventualities 

Ws also important to remember that good decisions, based 
on an accurate analysis ofthe risks involved, can stil Tead to 
bad cutcomes, Thats becanse risk is still involved Here i a 
simple example: soon afler | got out of schoo! I was offered a 
job I wasn't sure was a great fit for me. After several days care- 
Fully considering the opportunity, I decided to tur it down, 
assuming that soon thereafter | would be able to find another 
job that was a better maich. Unfortunately, the economy 
tumed south quite quickly and I spent months looking for 
another job. 1 kicked myself for not taking that position, which 
started to lock more and more appealing. I ad made a good 
decision, based upon all the information 1 had al the lime, 
but in the short ran it wasn 

Asin 
make decisions with incomplete informations "That is, yon have 


to make a choice and take action in the face of considerable 


great outcome. 


his situation, under moat circumstances you have to 


uncertainty surrounding cach option. Se, bow do you fil in 
the gaps of your knowledge? | suggest locking to “Starley” for 

spiration. The inner workings of Stanley, the autonomous 
vehicle designed and bait by Stanford Artificial Intelligence 
Lab and Volkswagen Flecnies Research Laboratory for the 
DARPA Grand Challenge, offer clues to decision making with 
incomplete information. DARPA, the Defense Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency, s a government agency charged with 
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the development of culting edge technology for the military. In. 
the DARPA competition, driverless cars must navigate a 212- 
Kilometer effaoal race. Each must passthrough three narrow 
tunnels, make more than a hundred sharp tums, and navigate 
mountain pases with step elif on each side. Despite very Tow 
odds, Stanford's car won the race, due in large part to is ability 
to make quick decisions wil incomplete information 

Stanley had a lot of powerful technology on board, inclu 
ing threc-dimensionzl maps of the lerram, GPS, gyroscopes, 
Jerometers, video cameras, and sensors om the wheels, The 


onboard software analyzed and interpreted all incoming deta 
and controlled the vehicles speed and direction. But the key 
to Stanley's victory was its superior skill at making decisions 
witli incomplete information. ‘The designers accomplished 
this by building in the ability to kam the way humans do. 
They crested a database of human decisions thatthe ear drew 
upon when making judgments about what to do. This data was 
incorporated into a learning program tcd ty the cars control 
systemi, and greatly reduced error in judgment. 

This story highlights the fact that learning from others ean 


ificantly reduce your failure rate. You don't have to figure 


everything out yourself Like Stanley, you should gather all the 
data you can from your environment, and then tap into the 
wisdam of those who have gone hefore yoa, in order to make 
the best possible choice, All you need to do is ook around to 
sce hundred, if not thousands, of role models for every choice 


yon plan to make 
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1Fyou do take a risk and happen to fail, remember that you 
personally are not a failure: The failure is external. This per- 
spective will allow you to get up and try again and again. Your 
idea might have heen poor, the timing might have heen off 
or you might not have had the necessary resources to succeed 
As Jeff Hawkins says, “You are not your cempany You are not 
your product. I is real easy to think you are and i is real easy 
to got wrapped up in i£... But if you fail, or even ifyou are 
successful, it is not you, Your company may fail, your product 
may fil but you aren't the Failure.” Keep in mind that failure 
is a natural part of the learning process. If you aren't failing 


sometimes, then you probably aren't taking enough risks. 


Chapter 6 


NO WAY... 
ENGINEERING 
IS FOR GIRLS 


How many people have tokl you lhal the ley t success is in 
fallow your passions? T'd bet ifs a lot Giving that advice In 
someone who’ struggling to figure out what to do with his ur 
her life is casy; However, that advice is actually simplistic and 
misleading Don't get me wrong, Tm a huge fan of passons 
and think its incredibly important to know what drives you. 
Butit certainly isn't enough. 

Passos are jasta starting point. You also need to know your 
talents and how the wor values ther. IF you're passionate 
about something but not particularly good at it, then its going 
to he pretty frustrating to try to eraft a career in that area, Say 
you Tove basketball but arent tall enough to compete, or youre 
enthralled by jazz bal can't carry a tune. In both cases you ean 
bea terrific fan. going to games and concerts, without being a 


professional. 
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“Taking this a step further, perhaps youre passionate about 
something and are quite talented in the field, bul there's no 
market for those skills. For example, you might be 2 skilled 
artistand Tove to paint, or crave surfing and can ride any wave. 
But we all know that the market for these skills îs small. Trying 
th craft a career around such passions s often a recipe for frus- 
tration. Think of them instead as wonderful hobbies. 

Alternatively, if you have talent in an area and there’ a big 
market for your sill, then that is a great area to find a job. 
For example, if you are an accomplished accountant, there 
always a postion for someone who ean build a balance sheet. 
For most people in the world, this is where they Iwe They 
lave a job that uses their skills, but they canit wait to get home 
to focus om the activities they love— heir hobbies. They count 
the days until the weekend, until vacation, or until retirement 

‘The wontene scenario is finding yourself in a position 
where you have no passion for your work, no skills în the field, 
and theres no market for what youre doing, Take the classic 
jake about trying to sell snow to Eskimos, Now imagine doing 
that iF you hate mow and are a terrible salesperson. This is a 
bad situation all the way around. 

‘The sweet spot is where your passions overlap with your 
skills and the market I yon can find that spot, then youre im 
the wornlesul position in which your job enriches your life ine 


1 rezources that allow you to 


stead of ust providing the finan 
enjoy your life after the workday is over. The goal should he a 
‘career in which you can't believe peuple actually pay you to do 
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your job A quote attributed to the Chinese Taoist philosopher 
Lao-Ti sums this up: 


‘The master of the art of living makes little distinction 
between his work and his play, his labor and his leisure, 
hic mind and his body, his education and his 


bis love and his religion. He simply pursues his visien of 


recreation, 


sseclloncs in whatever he does, leaving others to decide 
whether he is working or playing To him, he is always 
doing both. 


The wisdom of this iy reflected in the observation that hard 
work plays a huge part in making you succesful. And, the 
truth is, we simply tend to work harder at things we're passion- 
ate about, This is easy to see in children who spend endless 
hours working at the things they love to do, A child passionate 
about building will spend hours designing amazing cities with 
Legos*. A child who loves art will draw for hours without a 
break, And to a child who loves sports, shooting hoops cr hit- 
ting baseballs all afternoon will seem like fun, not practice. 
Passion isa big driver. li makes each of us want to work hard to 
perfect cur skills and to excel 

‘The process of finding the gold mine where your skill, 
interests, and the market collide can take ome time. Consider 
Nathan Fare, who started his academie career as an English 
major, Nathan was passionate about reading and writing, and 


spent his college days soaking up turn-of the-contury literature 
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amd writing essays that analyzed the work. But he soon real- 
ized that the market for English professors was impossibly 
limited. And even if he gota job in the field, the compensation 
would be pretty low. This was going to be a tough way to sup 
port the big family he was planning. Nathan spent some time 
thinking about other ways he could use his skills and channel 
his passions. After seanning the horizon for other options, 
it became pretty clear that he would fit well in the world of 
management consulting, which would allow him to we his 
research and writing skills as well as his joy of learning, The 
only problemn was that Nathan didn't know enough to get that 
first job in the 
joined organizations on his college campus that would allow 
him to Team more about consulting, and he practiced doing 
niiui-ease studies such as those presented during the typical 


M. So he gave himself a year to prepare. He 


job interview. By the time the one-year mark rolled around, 
‘Nathan was ready and landed prime job as a management 
consultant for a top firm, It was a great fit in so many ways, 
tapping into his skill and his passions, and providing him with 
the financial security he needed, 


Nathan picked a career path afler he'd been exposed to a va- 
riety of options, But mast of us are encouraged to plan much 
further ahead, People love to ask kids, "What do yon want to 
be when yeu grow up?” This forces children to nail down their 
goals, at least in their minds, ong before they've been exposed 
to the wide array of opportunities. We also typically visualize 
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ourselves doing the things we sce others doing in ovr immedi- 
ate environment, which is a terribly limited view considering 
the werld of possibilities. Also, my guess is that you, like me, 
‘were heavily infiuenced by people around you who liked to tell 
you what they thought you should be doing, 1 clearly remem- 
ber one of my teachers saying, “You're really good at science. 
You should consider being a ruse." A fine suggestion, but it 
is only one of an almost i 
with a gift for science, 
During my creativity course, teams of students each pick 
an organization they think is iunovati 
finn, interview employees, watch them in action, and come 
to theit own conclusions about what makes the organization 
creative. They then present this information to the class in an 
innovative way. One team picked the San Jose Children’s Dis- 
covery Museum. They followed the staff and visitors for days to 
see what really made it tick. At one station kids were building 
a miniature roller coaster, changing different variables to see 


ite number of things one can do 


These teams visit the 


the results, and an eightyeareld gil was experimenting with 
the equipment. She changed the length, the height, and the 
angles of the various parts and ran different simulations to see 
the effect, A member of the museum staff watched her experi- 
mentation for a while and simply commented, “Youre doing 
the same types of things that engineers de.” Later that dey my 
students asked the girl what she had learned at the museum. 
She thought fora second and said with confidence, “I earned 


that I could be an engineer’ 
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Like the giil in the museum, we all receive explicit and im- 
plicit messages about the rales we're expected to play. A couple 

ering 
professor, told a remarkable story. She has several women 
friends from her university who are also engineers in different 
disciplines. They often came over to her house for dinner and 


Of yens ago a colleague of mine, a mechanical en 


socializing. Her young son was usually around, watching and 
listening to their conversations As be got older and proved to 
be good at math and science someone said to him, "Gee, you 
should consider studying engineering.” He twisted his face 
and said, “Absolutely not, engineering is for girls” My women 
friends who are physicians have told me similar stories. Their 
omg sons called discussions ahont medicine “girl talk” 

Consider the following riddle: A boy and his father ae in an 
accident and end up in the hospital, The surgeon says, “ear't 
operate on this bay, he's my sor.” What's going on? When I 
told my very progressive women doctor friends this ridelle, even 
they couldn't figure out that the surgeon in the riddle was the 
boys mother. They tried to come up with convoluted answers 
to the riddle, all involving a male doctor. Once they were told 
the answer they were terribly embarrassed that they, too, had 
fallen into this traditional trap. 

When I think hack on the messages I received, its clear that 
specifie individuals had a big impact—some were encouraging 
and others were not. When I was about fourteen years old we 
had a family friend who was a neurosurgeon. I was fascinated 
by the brain and finally mustered the courage to ask hirn about 
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his work. He thought it was "ente" and made a joke. | was dis- 
appointed and didn't ask again, 

It wasn'tuntil college that I fonnd a professional in the field 
who explicitly encouraged me to pursue my interest în the 
brain. T was in my first nenroscienee class diring my sopho- 
more year and the professor gave vx am unusual assignment 
He asked us to design a series of experiments lo figure out 
what a specific part of the brain does, He told us thot nobody 
knew its ole and that è was our job to come up with a strategy 
to find out. When I got my paper back a week or so later a note 
written on the top said, “Tina, you think like a scientist” At 
A, Iwas just waiting for some- 


y enthusinm—and lo give me permi- 
ed 


by the messages around us. Some are direct such as a teacher 


sion ty pursue my interests, We are all powerfully influ 


saying, "You should be a muse,” or “You think like a scientist” 
Others are embedded into our environment, such as years of 
seeing only female engineers or male surgeons 


When 1 was in my early twenties, it was surprisingly difficult 
for me to separate what 1 wanted for myself and what others 
wanted for me, 1 know this is trae for many of my students as 
well, They tell me theyre getting so much "guidance" from 
others that they have a tough time figuring out what they want 
to do. T remember clearly that T sometimes had the urge to 
quit or to avoid things that others strongly encouraged me to 
do, justso T wonk have the space to figure out what T wanted, 
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independent af what they wanted for me. For example, T 
started graduate school at the University of Virginia right after 
1 graduated frem the University of Rochester. My parents 
were thrilled. They were so proud of me and were comforted 
that my path for the next few years was set, But after only one 
semester of graduate school 1 decided to take a break and go 
to California. ‘The hardest part of the entire process was tell- 
ing my parents I was taking a leave of absence, My decision 
was extremely hard for them. I appreciated their support and 
encouragement, but it made i difficult for me to truly know 
if being in school was the sight decision for me. I drove across 
the country to Santa Cruz with no idea of what Twas going o 
do nest. 

In retrospect, taking a break from school turned out to be a 
great choice. My time in Santa Cruz was completely urstruc- 
tured. felt like a leaf in the wind, ready for any eventuality 
I was exciting and scary. It was the first time | didn't have a 
specific assignment, a focused goal, or a clear plan. Although 
often stressfal, it was the perfect way to figure ont what really 
wanted in do. T took odd jobs so T could support myself and 
spenta lot of time thinking at the heach. Aflera while I started 
going to the University of California at Santa Cruz biology 
library to keep up on neurescience literature, At Girst it was 
monthly, then weekly, then daily 

After about nine months in Santa Crug, I was ready to get 
back into the lab, but not ready to go back to graduate schoo. 
With that objective, I tracked down a list of the neuroscience 
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faculty at Stanford University, which war not far away, and 
wrote each one a letter, [told them shout my background 
and asked iFthey hod a research job for me. Over the next few 
‘weeks, I got letters back from all of them, but no ene had an 
pen position. However, one faculty member passed my letter 
on, and 1 received a call from a professor in the anesthesia 
department. He asked if | would like to work in the operating 
room testing new medical equipment on high-risk patients. 
‘This seemed interesting, so jumped at the chance. 

Within days I was at Stanford, getting up at the crack of 
dawn, wearing serubs, and monitoring surgical patients. This 
experience was fascinating in a million unexpected ways 
Once the project was aver, I managed to negotiate a job as a 
research assistant in a neuroscience lab and eventually applied 
to graduate school at Stanford. I took detours that might look 
to others like a waste of time. But this wasn't the case at all 
Not only did the twists in my path give me a fresh perspective 
con my goals, they also gave me time to experiment with op- 
tions that helped confirm what wanted to do. Also, this time L 
was going to graduate school for myself, not for others 


People who are close to you offen expect yon to make deci- 
sions shout your career path and stick with them. They want 
gon to he a “fie and forget” missile that zeros in on a target 
amd pursues it relentlessly. But this jast isn't how things work 
Most people change course many times before finding the 
best match for their skills and interests, This is similar to the 
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process of developing a product or designing new software— 
its important to keep experimenting, trying lois of things until 
you find out what works. Being too set on your path too early 
will likely lead you in the wrong direction. 

Iye met many students who literally show me a detailed 
map of whatthey plan to da for the next fifty years. Not only is 
this unrealistic, but iP sadly limiting, ‘There are so many unex- 
pected experiences ahead that it’s best to keep your eyes open 
instead of blinding yourself o the serendipitous options that 
might present themselves. Planning a career should be like 
traveling in a foreign country. Even if you prepare carefully, 
have an itinerary and a place to stay at night, the most inter 
cating experiences usually aren't planned, You might end up 
mosting a fascinating person who shows you places that aren't 
in the guidebook, or you might miss your train and end up 


spending the day exploring a stall town you hadn't planned 


to visit T guarantee that the thingy youte likely t remember 
from the journey are those that weren’ ton your original sched- 
ule, They will be the unexpected things that jumped in your 
path, surprising you along the way. 

"This is true in all endeavors For example, most major dis- 
coveries in science come from paving attention to surprising 
results and interpreting unexpected findings. Successful scien- 
tists quickly learn not to be afraid of data that leads them into 
uncharted territory. Instead of throwing away data that doesn't 
fit the expected results, writing them off as artifacts, the best 
scientists latch on to anomalies, knowing this is where true 
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breakthroughs are made. In fact, by being alert to inconsisten- 
cies, scientists often open entirely new fields of research and 
make remarkable discoveries. For example, from the early days 
of microscopy, in the mid-I800s, scientists siw that there were 
hwo general classes of cells in the brain, which they called nen- 
rons and glia They assumed that all the real action happened 
in the neurons and that the glia, which literally means glue 
in Creek, served only as a kind of “scaffolding” or structural 
support for neurons. This idea held for over 150 years, and sci 
cntists spent most their efforts studying neurons. 

However, over the past twenty years, glia, which are more 
abundant in the brain than neurons by a factor of ten, have 
been found to serve an enorman number of important roles 
in the nervous system. Bruce Ransom, the founding editor 
of the scientifie journal Glia, is a pioneer in this field. He 


and other scientists around the world have demonstrated that 
glial cells are active participants in virtually every function 
of the brain. Even synaptic transmission, the most studied 
Interaction between neurons, involves glial cells, Bruce, who 
is also a neurologist, believes that glia have not yet given up 
all their secrets and are critically involved in many neurologi- 


cal diseases. 

‘This is an important reminder that ideas can be so attrac- 
tive that they actually impede progress. People latch anto them 
and don't see the other viable alternatives; they uneersciously 
“adjust” conflicting observations to fit prevailing theories, In 


retrospect, it seems obvious that glia serve an important role in 
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the brain. But those who began doing research in this area twn 
decades aga were taking a risk by stepping off a clearly defined 
path fc explore uncharted territory 


Most events and findings snap into facas when leaked at in 
retrospect. Randy Komisar claims that his career makes much 
mare sense when viewed through the rearview mirror than 
through the windshield, This statement is true for most of us. 
When you Took back on your career path the story makes per- 
fect sense. The road ahead, however, is always fuzzy and full 
of boundless uncertainty: H's easy to get Frustrated by the lack 
of visibility shead. You ean, however, do things to increase the 
odds that great opportunities will come your way. 

Randy has spent considerable time thinking about how to 
craft a carcer, and his insights are powerful. He suggests that 
you build a career in such a way thal you optimize the quality 
Uf the peuple with whom you work, which ends up increas 
ing the quality of the opportunities that flow your way: Great 
people support each other, build valuable networks, and create 
a steady stream of new opportunities. Essentially, the evosys- 
tem in which you live and work isa huge factor in predicting 
the types of opportunities that will present themselves. 

Many seasoned professionals echo his ideas, They know its 
a mistake loy to manage your career too closely, and that you 
should instead work in organizations that grant you access to 
a stream of interesting opportunities, Teresa Briggs, the man- 
aging partner of the Silicon Valley office of Deloitte, a large 
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international professional services firm, gave up the notion 
that she could plan everything in favor of being much more 
opportnnistic. "Teresa hegan her career in the andit practice 
of Deloitte and after eightoen years reasonably assumed che 
‘would be there forever. However, she eventually fune herself 
in an unpredictable situation, New laws required auditors to 
rotate on and off assignments with individual clients so a fresh 
set of auditors could ensure the busines was being managed 
legally. Teresa had been working with a very large client, and 
when she rotated off the learn there weren't other comparable. 
Upportunities. But she learned that a new Deloitte group was 


forming that focused om mengen amd acquiitions While 


gets and acquisitions was not her area of ey 
offered the opportunity to take a key position. She found that 
her skills transferred beautifully Even though Teresa would 
not have planned this path herself, she realized that her ability 
to build relationships with clients and lead teams allowed her 
to excel m this new rele 


After a short time, Teresa was transferred fo the Deloitte na- 
tional office in New York, where her leadership and manage- 
ment skills again allowed her to shine. Teresa was then asked 
to head up the Silicon Valley practice for the firra, where she 
had to leam new strategies and a brand-new vocabulary, this 
time for high technology. None of Teres:’s steps could have 
boon predicted, and yet, by ewelling in an organization that 
presented a continuous flow of new opportunities, many exci- 


ing roles and challenges materialized, 
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It is important to reassess your life and carcer relatively fre- 
quently. This selfassessment process forces you to come to 
terms with the fact that sometimes i's time to move on to a new 
environment in order to excel, Most people don't asess their 
roles frequently enough and so stay in positions for years longer 
than they should, settling for suboptimal situations. There isi 
a magie number for the amount of time yon shoul stay in one 
role before evaluating whether ifs right or not. But it makes 
sense to think abont how often yen do so. Some people radst 
their lives daily or weekly, constantly optimizing, Others wait 
years before noting that they've ended up far from where they 
had hoped to be. The more frequently you assess your situation, 
looking for ways to fix problems, the more likely you are to find 
yourself ina position where things are going well. IFs best to ad- 
dress small problems that crop up in your life early and often, 
as opposed to waiting for problems to get so big that they seem 
intractable, ‘That ean orly happen when you pay attention and 
figure out what actually needs to change 

Some situations literally force you to reevaluate your life. 
For instance, once you decide to start family, the entire game 
changes. You'te suddenly faced with the need to figure out 
how tu balance parenting with your profession. As everyone 
knows, caring for young children takes an enormous amount 
of time and focused energy. ts buth physically and emotion- 
ally demanding, and incredibly time consuming. Keeping 
you on your les, a childs needs change dramatically as they 
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get older, Each year brings a brand-new set of responsibilities 
and a fresh set of challenges. As a result, parenting provides 
am everchanging opportunity to be creative and helps build 
skills that are extremely valuable in any setting. It exercises 
your ability to multitask and to make decisions ander pressure, 
and it certainly helps you master the art of negotiation. 
Women especialy face the daunting puzzle of figuring out 
how ty Git together career and family obligations. From n 
per 
considering traditional jobs that have limited fexibility, being 


ice, this challenge really isa great opportunity. Instead of 


a parent forces you to be innovative, Additionally, as your 
child's needs change, you can experiment with different jobs 
with different responsibilities, Although it is hard to see up 
close, one’s career is long, and children are small for only a few 
years, allowing you to accelerate your career as your children. 
grow up. ‘The following excerpt from a 1997 edition of Stan- 
ford Magazine puts a sharp point on this idea 


A 1080 [Stanford] graduate eared her law degree here 
in 82, and tock five years out of the paid workforce after 
her second son was born, keeping herself busy and visible 
in volunteer work for the Phoenix Junior League and the 
Salvation Army: Later, when her youngest went cff to 
school, she went back fo work parttime in the state at- 


tomey generals office 
Staying home with her children during those years 


ultimately dida’t hamper her career... She added that 
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today’s young graduates could fare even better than she 
did. “One help is that nowadays women live longer” she 
says. “We spend mare years in employment and relly 
have time for a couple of careers. So if a few years are 
taken out, all i not lost” 

‘The woman, by the way, is Supreme Court Justice 
Sandra Day O'Conner. 


From my experience, this is absolutely sight. My only rec- 
ommendation is that if you intend to stop working while your 
kids are young, consider finding a way to keep your career ona 
Tow simmer. [Fyou haven't stepped all the way out for too lung, 
its much easier to get back in. You can do this in an infinite 
variety of ways, from working parttime in traditional jobs to 
volunteering, Net only does it keep your skills sharpened, but 
it provides you with the confidence that you can gear up again 
when youre ready 

Consider Karen Matthys, who has four young children and 


is part of a group of parttime marketing consultants. Karen 
takes on projects when she ean, ard hands thera over to her 
partners when she’s too busy. Or take Lisa Benatar, who with 
young three daughters turned her attention to her children's 
school. Lisa, an expert on alternative energy, started an educa- 
tional program at the school that focused on teaching children 
about conservation. 

Taking on the puzzle of balancing work and parenting 


ended up being the best carcer decision I ever made. I wanted 
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to be intellectually stimulated without compromising the time 
Thad for my son. Asa result, each year I evaluated how much 
time | needed to devote to each and found ways to take on 
projects that allowed me the most Mlexbiliy: [look on assign- 
ments T probably wouldn't have considered if 1 didn’t have a 
child. 1 started writing children's books, Lnched a Weh site 
for science teachers, and even taught science in a private el- 
mentary school. In the long run, these experiences proved to 
be amazingly helpful when 1 did go back to work fulltime. I 
gained credibility as a writer, leamed how to design Web sies, 
and got valuable experience teaching—all skills I use every 
single day in my current role. 

Locking bach, I see many things I wish T had known about 
rafting a career thal were counter to the traditional advice 
1 ya given. Most important? The need to find a rele in the 
world that doesn't feel like work. This only happens when you 
identify the intersection between your skills, your passions, 
and the market: Not only is this the most fulfilling position, 
but, by tapping into your passions in a constructive way, your 
work enriches your life, as opposed to taking time away from it. 
Finding the right roles requires experimenting along the way, 
trying lots of different alternatives, testing the messages you 
get both explicitly and implicitly from the world, and pushing 
back on those that jnst don't fee right. 

As you move through your career, you will be well served 
by frequently reassessing where yon are and where you 


want to go. Doing so allows you lo make course corrections 
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quickly, especially when things don't turn ont as planned 
or exceptional new opportunities arise. Don't worry that 
the path ahead appears out of focus—squinting isn't going 
to make it any clearer, This is trae for everyone. Don't be 
in a rush to got to your final destination—the side trips and 
unexpected detours quite often lead to the most interesting 


people, places, asl opportunities, And, finally, be wary ofall 
career advice, including mine, as you figure out what right 


for you. 


Chapter 7 


TURN LEMONADE 
INTO HELICOPTERS 


1 called my son, Josh, daring his first semester at college to 
wish him luck on his final exams. His response was, “There's 
nosuch thing as luck. Irsall hard work” He's a driven kid, who 
throws himself at the things about which he is passionate, espe- 
cially athletic competitions that require a tremendans amont 
of raining and preparation. At first I thenght his response was 
extreme. But, on further reflection, I believe he had it right 
Even when we think we're lucky, we've usually worked remark- 
ably hard lo put ourselves in that position 

Tse watched Josh with admiration as he has strived to mest 
goals others might think impossible. At nineteen, he decided. 
to tiy his hand at competitive powerlifting. This wasn't a 
natural choice for a former cyclist and track sprinter, but he 
was determined to break the national record for dead lifts. 


Josh identified the best trainers in northern California and 
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drove two hours each way, several times a week, to leam from 
them. He read everything he could about the sport, carefully 
crafted a diet to build more muscle, and spent hours taining 
at the gym. After several years of weight training followed by 
manths of focused effort, he entered a competition to sce how 
he stacked up against others, We arose at 5:00 a.m, and drove 
three hours to Fresno for a Formal meet. The gym was illad 
with weight lifters who'd been c 
tied he would be disappointed with his performance. But Josh, 


upeting for years, T was wor 


weighing in at 190 pounds, blew away both the federation's 
state and national records by lifting 5897 pounds—this was 50 
pounds more than the previous record holder, Was he lucis? 
(Ofcourse he was lucky. All the cards aligned for him that day 
But he would never have succeeded unless he had put tremen- 
dous effort behind his goals. 

Josh's comments on luck echoed the message 1 frequently 
heard from my father when 1 was a child—the harder you 
work, the luckier you get. His mantra was a stark reminder 
that you need to put yourself in a position to be lueby Fren iF 


there's a lew probability of suceess and a tremendous amount 


of competition, you ean mavimize your chances hy being well 
prepared physically, intellectually, and emotionally 

We often hear inspiring stories about people who start with 
nothing and by virtue of incredibly hard work are able to draw 


Tuck their way, Here are two qui 


stories that probably sound 
familiar, of people who worked incredibly hard to overcome 


tremeralous hardships, 


‘Turn Lemonade irte Helicopters 1 


Quyen Vuong was born in Saigon, Vietnam, where her 
father worked for the Vietnamese government and her mother 
ran a pharmacy. As the daughter of professionals, her young 
life was very comfortable, However, when the Communists 
overran the country in 1975, Quyen’s world was tumed upside 
down, Her father was sent to a reedueation camp, her familys 
pharinacy was shuttered, and her mother was sent to prison for 
being a "capitalist? because she ran her ovn business, Within. 
a few years it was clear their situation wasn't improving, and 
her father left for the United States with two of Quyen’ sib- 
lings The rest of the family stayed behind in Vietnam. 

The following vear, 1950, Quyen's mother felt compelled to 
send Quyen, age sixteen, and her younger brother, age eleven, 
in search of a better life. She tearfully put them on a boat with 
other refugees, hoping they would ultimately make it to the 
United States, She had little confidence that they would com- 
plete the journey or that she would ever see her children again. 
Following many days at sea, dodging pirates who tried to steal 


the few belongings brought by the refugees, the heat finally 
landed on an island off the coast of Malaysia. There the boat's 
passengers joined more than forty thonsand refugees, each 
struggling to survive and trying desperately to obtain permis- 
sion to immigrate to another country 

After four long months, Quyen was permitted to join her 
father in Texas. She spoke no English and was subsequently 
held back in school by several years. Her family was 20 poor 
that she and her siblings cach worked at least thirty hours a 
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‘week after school. Quyen often thought about dropping out lo 
better support her family, which was surviving on a wecklo- 
week basis, often forced to call upon relatives for loans. 

Despite the hardships, Quyen worked as steadfastly as she 
could, She had nothing but her seltanctiatiun to pull herself 
out of poverty. She finished high school near the top of her 
class and went on to Yale with a full scholarship. Afer study- 
ing economics and then earning an MBA, Quyen now runs 
ICAN, a notforproñit company that serves the Vietnamese 
community by helping immigrants bridge cultural gaps, «o 
they can thrive in their new country. She now provides the 
services she wishes she had available when she made it to her 
new homeland 

Asa young gil, Quyen had no idea what she wanted to ac- 
complish as an adult, but she did know with certainty that she 
wanted to pull herself out of poverty. She fccls that by setting 
the table with time and effort you ensure that something ap- 
pealing will land on your plate. Quyen’s experience has taught 
her that, ashe saya, “You can make your own destiny by focus- 
ingon your goals and working incredibly hard.” 

1 heard a similar story from Quincy Delight Jones Ill, aka 
QDS, a successful music and film producer who has worked 
with wellknown artists such as Tupac Shakur, LL Cool J, 
and Ice Cube. As the son of the music legend Quincy Jones, 
you might think QDS had an easy life, He didn’t, His parents 
divorced when he was young and his mother brought him to 


Sweden, her native country, where they lived in near poverty 
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His mother had an altemative lifestyle and struggled with drug 
addiction. She didn’t particularly care if QD3 went to school, 
and she often didn't come home from partying until +00 in 
the moming, 

From the time QD3 was exposed to break dancing in his 
early teens he was hooked. He started performing on the 
streets in Stockholm, putting out a hat to collect donations 
from passersby. He practiced his dance moves day and night, 
perfecting each one. With "luck" he was discovered by a scout 
from Levis, who asked if he would be interested in going on a 
performance tonr QD jumped at the chance 

Once he had his foot in the door, QD3 continued to work 
as hanl as he could. Besides dancing, he started developing 
musie beats for rap artists. A big break come when he was 
asked tn write the sound track for a movie about the rap scene 
in Stockholm. One of his songs, "Next Time,” written when 
he was sixteen, became his first gold record and sold over fifty 
thousand copies, QD went on to produce a triple platinum 
documentary about Tapae Shakur, which sold more than 
three hundred thousand copies 

Just like Quyen, QD3 was driven to pull himself out of 
poverty, to be selfsufficient and, ultimately, the best in the 
world. He “taps the fire in his heart” to motivate himaclf, and 
once the flame spreads, charges ahead with incredible com- 
jen! and effort. Both Quyen and QD3 throw everything 


they have—physically, 


lellectually, and emotionally—at the 


probless confronting them, demonstrating that hard work and 
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dedication are key to tempting luck your way: However, hard 
work is just one lever at your disposal when it comer to making 
your own luck. There are many other tools in your Inolbo that 
can serve as luck magnets. And I'm confident that both Quyen 
and QD3 used these, as well 


Richard Wiseman, of the Univenity of Hertfordshire in En- 
gland, has studied luck and found that "Iucky people” share 
traits thal tend to make them luckier than others. First, lucky 
people lake advantage of chance occurrences that con 
way. Instead of going through life on cruise control, they pay 
attention to what's happening around them and, therefore, are 


c their 


able to extract greater value from each situation. They're more 
likely to pay attention to an announcement fora special event 
in their community, to notice a new person in their neighbor- 
hood, or even to see that a colleague is in need of some extra 
help. Lacky people are also open to novel opportunities and 
willing to try things outside of their usual experiences. Theyre 
more inclined to pick up a book on an unfamiliar subject, to 
travel to less familiar destinations, and fo interact with people 
who are different than themselves 

Not surprisingly, lucky people lend to be extraverted. They 
make more eye contact and smile more frequently, leading in 
more postive and extended encounters, These actions, in turn, 
open the door to more opportunities. Lucky people ako tend 
to be optimistic end to expect good things to happen to them. 
This becomes a self fulfilling prophecy, because even when 
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things don't go as expected, lucky people find ways to extract 
positive outcomes ftom the worst situations. Their aitude af- 
fects those around them, and helps to turn negative situations 
into positive experiences, 

In short, being observant, open-minded, friendly, and 
optimistic invites luck your way. Take this simple story: sev- 
eral years ago T was at a small local grocery store frequented 
mostly by those who live nearby. A man and his young 
daughter approached me in the frarenfood aisle and po- 
Titely asked how to prepare frozen, canned lemonade. The 
man had an accent I couldn't identify, and I was pretty sure 
he must be new to the area, I told him how to prepare the 
lemonade and asked where he was from, He said Santiago, 
Chile. 1 asked his name and what brought him to our town. 
Thad no ulterior motive. I was just curious. He told me his 
name was Eduardo and that he and his family were in the 
acea for a year so he could learn about entreprencunhip in 
Silicon Valley. He was in line to run bis family’s business ond. 
was in search of tools to make it more innovative. I told him 
about the entrepreneurship program at Stanford's School of 
Engineering and said Td be happy to do what I could to be 
of help. Over the nest few months T introduced Eduardo to 
various people in the entrepreneurship community, and he 
expressed his thanks for my assistance, 

Fastforward two years I was heading for a conference in 
Santiago and seat Eduardo a message asking if he wanted to 
get together for coffee, At the last minute, he wasn't able to 
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make it, but invited me to go to a specific location im down- 
town Santiago with a few of my colleagues. We showed up at 
the office building and were led to the roof, where we were 
picked up by Eduardo’ family’s private helicopter fora simply 
spectacular ride above the city, up to the surrounding moun- 
tains, and over his family’s ski resort. It was incredible! And to 
think that t resulted from helping him figure ont haw to make 
lemonade. OF comse, I didr't help Eduardo because T wanted 
a helicopter ride But by putting myself out there, being open 
to helping someone, and following wp years Tater, I became 
quite “hacky” Farlier I disenss the art of taming lemons [prab- 
lems) into lemonade (opportinities), Rut hick goes beyond 
this—its about tuming lemonade (good things) into helicop- 
ters (amazing things!) 


The werld is full of doors through which we ean finda stagger- 
ing array of opportunities ie just have to be willing to open 
them. Carlos Vignolo, from the University of Chile, likes to 
say that if you go somewhere and don't mect someone new, 
you have certainly missed out on making friend as well as on 
the possibility of making a million dollars He tells his students 
that every time they walk onto a city bus, a million dollars is 
waiting there for them—they just have to find it In this case 
“a million dollars” is a metaphor for learning something new, 
making a friend, or, indeed, making a million dollars. In fact, 
this book is the direct result of ny talking with someone siting 


nest lo me on an airplane. IF we hadn't started a conversation, 
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1 most certainly woulda’t have written this book. But that’s 


another 


Fehoing this point, Tora Kelley, author of The Art of Innova- 
tion, says that every day you should act like a foreign traveler 
by being acutely aware of your environment. In everyday life 
we tend to put on blinders and cruise down wellsvorn paths, 
rarely stopping to look around, But as a traveler in a foreign 
country, you see the world with fresh eyes and dramatically in- 
crease the density of your experiences. By tuning in, you find 
fascinating things around every burn 

James Barlow, the head of the Scottish Insitute for Enter- 
prite, does a provocative exercise with his students to demon- 
strate this point, He gives jigaaw puzzles to several teams and 
sets a timer to sce which group ean finish first. The puzzle 
pieces have been mumbered an the back, from 1 to 500, so it's 
easy to put them together iF you just pay attention to the num- 
bets Bal, even though the numbers are right în front of then, 
it takes most teams a long time to se them, and some never 
see them at all. Essentially, they could easily bolster their hack 
just by paying closer attention, 

Paying careful attention to your environment actually takes 
alot of effort. You have to teach yourself to do it well, and even 
when youe paying attention, you can miss really interesting 
and important information that's right in front of you. A widely 
distributed video shows this all too clearly An audience is 
aked to watch 2 group of men and women tossing around a 


basketball. ‘Theyre told to count the number of times the team 
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in white shirts passes the Pall. At the end of the video, view- 
ers can easily answer that question, hut are oblivions to the 
fact that someone in a bear suit moonwalks right through the 
game? Even when we think we're paying full attention, there's 
usually so much more to see 

T doa simple exercise in my clas that illustrates this clearly 
T send students in a familiar location, such as the local shop- 
ping center, and ask them to complete a “lah” in which they 
gp to several stores and pay attention to all the things that are 
normally “invisible” They take the time to notice the sounds, 
smalls, textures, and colors, as well as the organization of the 


merchandise and the way the staff interacts with the custom- 


cers. They observe endless things they never saw when they 
previously zipped in and out of the same environment. They 
come back with their yes wide open, realizing that we all tend 


to walk theoagh life with blinders on. 


Lucky people don't just pay attention to the world around 
them and meet interesting individuals—they also find unusual 
ways to use and recombine their knovledge and experiences, 
Mast people hare remarkable resources at their fingertips, but 
never figure out how to leverage them. However, lucky people 
appreciate the value of their knowledge and their network, 


and tap 


io these gold mines as needed. Heres a powerful 
example from the 2005 commencement address that Steve 
Jobs delivered at Stanford. In shout, he'd dropped out of ed- 
lege after six months because he wasnt sure why he was there, 
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and the tuition was much more than his parents could afford 


Here's how Steve tells its 


After six months, E couldn't see the value in [colle 


had no idea what | wanted to do with my life and no idea 
how college was going to help me figure it ont. And here 
1 was spending all of the money my parents had saved 
their entire life, So 1 decided to drop out and trust that 
it would all work out OK. It was pretty scary at the time, 
but looking back it was one of the best decisions I ever 
made. The minute I dropped out I could stop taking the 
required classes that didn't interest me, and begin drop- 
ping in on the ones that locked interesting 

IE was't all romantic. I didn’t have a dorm room, so 
1 dept en the floor in friends! rooms, I tamed Coke 
bottles for the five cent deposits to buy food with, and 
1 would walk the seven miles across town every Sunday 
night lo get one good meal a week at the Hare Krishna 
temple. [loved it, And much of what I stumbled into by 
following my curiosity and intuition turned ont to be 
priceless later on. Let me give you one example: 

Reed College at that time offered perhaps the best 
calligraphy instruction im the country. ‘Throughout the 
campus every poster, every label on every drawer, was 
beantifully hand ealligraphed. Became 1 had dropped 
out andl didn't have to take the normal classes, I decided 


to take a calligraphy class to learn how to do this I 
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learned about serif and san serif typefaces, about varying 
the amount of space between different letter combina- 
lions, about what makes great typography great. It was 
beautiful, historical, artistically subtle in a way that sci- 
ence can't capture, and Hound it fascinating, 

None of this had even a hope of any practical applica- 
tion in my life. Bot ten years later, when we were design- 
ing the frst Macintosh computer, itall ame back to me 
And we designed itall into the Mac It as the first com- 
puter with beautiful typography: IFT had never dropped 
in an that single course in enllege, the Mac would have 
never had multiple typefaces or proportionally spaced 
fonts. And since Windows just copied the Mae, is likely 
that no personal computer would have them. IFT had 
never dropped out, I would have never dropped in on 
this calligraphy class, and personal computers might not 
have the wonderful typography that they do. OF course i 
was impossible to connect the dots locking forward when 
| was in college. But it was very, very clear looking back- 


wards ten years later. 


"This story emphasizes that you never know when your 
experiences will prove to be valuable. Steve Jobs was open- 
minded and curious about the world, collected diverse ex 


petiences independent of their shorlerm benefits, and was 


able to tap intu his knowledge in unexpected ways. This is a 


sharp reminder that the more experiences you have and the 
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broader your base of knowledge, the mare resources you have 
from which to draw. 

In my course om creativity [focus a great deal on the value 
of recombining ideas in unusual ways. The more you practice 
this skill, the more natural È becomes. For example, using 
similes or metaphors, to describe concepts that on the surface 
seer completely unrelated offers took for revealing fresh solu- 
tious to familiar problems. We do a simple exercise to illustrate 
this point, Teams are asked to come up with as many answers 


as possible to the following statement: 


Ideas are like 
because 
therefore 


Below is a list of some of the hundreds of creative answers 
Tve seen. In each ease the simile unlocks a new way of looking 


at ideas 


+ Ideas are like babies because everyone thinks theirs is 


cute, therefore be objective when judging your own ideas 


+ Ideas ate like shoes because you need to break them in, 
therefore take time to evaluate new ideas, 


+ Ideas are like mirrors because they reficetthe local en- 
vironment, therefore consider changing contexts to get 
more diverse collections of ideas 
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Ideas are like hiccups because when they start they don't 
stop, therefore take advantage of idea streaks, 


Ideas are like bubbles because they easily burst, therefore 
be gentle with them. 

Ideas are like cars because they take you places, there- 
fore go along forthe ride. 

Ideas are like chocolates becanse everyone loves them, 


therefore make sure to serve them up frequently: 


Ideas are like the measles hecanse they are contagions, 
therefore hang out with other people with ideas if you 
want to get them yourselE 


Ideas are like waffles because they are hest when fresh, 
therefore keep new ideas coming all the time 


Ideas are like spider webs because they are stronger than 
they appear, therefore don't underestimate them. 


‘This exercise encourages you to stretch your imagination 


by tapping into the world around you for inspiration. Some 


poeple make these connections naturally and find usual 


ways to extract value fiom them. Like Steve Jobs, those people 


are always scouting for ways to bring ideas together in interest- 


ing ways and then make the effort to bring thcir ideas to life. 
‘A great example is Perry Klebehn, who broke his ankle in 
1991. The injury was especially disappointing to this avid skier 
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who didt want lo miss a season om the slopes. However, he 
found a way to turn his bad fortune into good lack. While re- 
covering fiom the injury, he discovered an old pair of wooden 
snowshoes and took them oat for a spin, hoping this would pro- 
vide an alternative to skiing. They didn't work wel at all, which 
was another disappointment, But instead of throwing them back 
into his closet and waiting for his ankle to heal, Perry decided to 
design a new snowshoe. He was a product design student at the 
time and figured he could nse these new skills to salve his own 
problem, Over the course of ten weeks, he designed and built 
eight different versions of snowshoes, On weekdays he built pro- 
totypes in the school machine shop, and over weekends he went 
to the mountains to try them out. By the end of the tenth week 
he was realy to file patents on his innovations. 

Once the design war perfected, Perry hand-built some 
snowshoes and set out to sell them to sporting goods stores. 
"The buyers tock one Took at them and asked, "What are 
these?” They were unlike anyth 


i they had seen before and 
there was no market for snowshoes. But Perry persevered, 
knowing there must be lots of people who couldn't ski for one 
reason or another but still wanted a way to spend time in the 
mountains during the winter In the end, he decided t» build 
the market himself 

Perry personally took sporting goods salespeople to the 
snow-covered mountains each weekend to let them try out his 
invention. He told them there vas no obligation to promote 


snowshoes to their customers; he just wanted them to get a 
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taste of this new spart. The salespeople loved the experience 


and passed the news on to the huyerst their stores, As a resa 


sporting goods seres started stocking Perry new pmduct But 
the challenge didn’t stop there. 

After customers purchased Perry's new snowshees, they 
had no elve where to use them. So Perry had to convince ski 
resorts around the United States to promote snowshosing, He 
encouraged them to create special snowshoe trails, to make 
maps for their customers, to provide trail passes, and lo moni 
tor the trails to keep them safe, Once done, the pieces were 
in place for the snowshoe market to balloon, and it grew from 


zor dollars to 550 million. Perry's company, Atlas Snowshoe, 


was subsequently sod to K2, and snowshoes and well-marked 
trails for snowshoeing are now widely available 

Perry turned a series of had bicalo— literal and figurative— 
into a winning streak by seeing opportunities and connecting 
the dots between his broken ankle, his desire to spend time 


in the snow, his new product design skills, and his astute ob- 


servation that others would benefit from a better snowshoe. 
He ultimately made out well, but only after hage investments 
of time, energy, and perseverance. Many people would have 
given up along the way, balking or even stopping at cach new 
obstacle, But Perry saw opportunities in every challenge, and 
as each hurdle was overcome and all the pieces were put in 


place, his chances of seeing a positive end result increased 
This only happened because Perry used every skill described by 


Richard Wiseman. He was observant, outgoing, adventurous, 
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and optimistic, as well as hardworking. Each of these traits 
was important in contributing to his ultimate good. 

While Perry worked incredibly hard to overcome obstacles 
in onder to create his own luck, there are many examples of 
individuals making luck by fearlessly locking for exiting oppor 
tunities, A compelling example is found in Dana Calderwood's 
story. Dana loved the theater and spent countless hours involved 
in school plays, starling when he was in high school. We were 
Classmates at Sununit High School ia New Jersey, where we 
were both serious "drama freaks.” Acting was a hobby for me, 
bat Dana had dreams of being a director, and stared cooking 
up his own luck in order to optimize the chances of making that 
happen long before he left high school. 

As stated above, Dana was fearless, He had the gumption to 
ask the head of the drama department if he could direct the 
next major school play. No student had ever asked for that role 
before, but the teacher agreed, Dana didn't wait fo be anointed 
by someone in authority; he simply asked for what he wanted 
‘That moment launched Dana’ directing career He wenton to 
direct plays at the local Metropolitan Musical Theater, where 
a visting alumni director, who had since gone on to a success: 
fal career in Hollywood, gave him seme sage advice. He told 
Dana that the skills he was using at the theater company were 
the same skills needed in the big leagues. This advice gave 
Dans the confidence to et his sights even higher 

Dana went on to study at New York University's film school, 


and while there squeezed the juice out of every oppurtunity 
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Dana always stayed after classes to meet guest speakers, and he 
asked them for follow-up meetings and names of other people 
he should contact. He also learned to make the most of every 
film assignment. At first, like his elasrnates, he used his friends 
as actors in his films (this is how I got my film debut in Dands 
venion of the famous shower scene in Prysho). However, Dana 
soon realized there was an opportunity to invite famous actors 
to star in his pieces, One TV production class assignment in- 
volsed creating a short program for television. Most of Dana's 
classmates conducted simple interviews with one anther lo 
satisfy the requirement, but Dana asked the Academy Award- 


winning actress, Estelle Parsons, who was im the midst of 


performing in a Tony-nonrinated play, to participate—and she 
agreed. Again, he made himself lucky by paying attention to 
nonobvious but exciting alternatives. He put himself out there 
by asking for what he wanted. 

As time went on, Dana took on bigger and bigger chal- 
lenges, and eventually, he was asked to be the director for 
Late Night with Conan O'Brien, which he did for years before 
directing many more shows, including Rache! Ray and The 
Iron Chef. Had Dana scen his adult self when he was twenty, 
he would have heen in awe of his good luck. Danas fortune 
comes from putting everything he knows into everything he 
does. He is fearless about asking for opportunities to do things 
he has never done before, and with each successful leap gains 
additional insights and knowledge that help him take on the 
nest bigger challenge 
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Dana long ago internalized the idea that directing on a small 
stage is similar to directing on a big stage, and this gave him the 
confidence to jump to ever-larger stepping stones as he literally 
made opportunities present themselves, Many poeple don't 
feel comfortable making such leaps, preferring instead to stay 
în smaller venues, And one could argue that thors are many 
advantages to working with intimate teams on small project 
Others dream of a bigger stage, but are daunted by the perceived 
distance between where they are and where they want to go. 
Danés story shows that by seizing all the opportunities around 


s we cant slowly bot surely pull ourselves from stage t s 


cach time drawing ounclyes closer to our final objective. 


à, we can manufacture our own luck by woik- 
ing incredibly hard and focusing on our goals. at we have 


As we have se 


many other tools at our disposal, including being open to op- 
portunities that come our way, taking full advantage of chance 


occurrences, paying careful attention to the world around us, 


interacting with as many people zs we can, and making those 
interactions as postive as possible, Making one's own luck is 
ultimately about tuming bad situations around and making 
good situations much better. We dramatically increase the 
chances that we will be lucky by exposing ourselves to as many 
divense experiences as possible, boldly recombining these ev- 
periences in unusual ways, and fearlessly striving to get to the 
stage on which we want to play out our lite. 


Chapter 8 


PAINT THE 
TARGET AROUND 
THE ARROW 


Who would have thought that the package of notecards my 
mather gave me for my tenth birthday would have been one 
of the most valuable Tight 
Hoc and said 


mother taught me how to write a thank-you nots and how im- 


I have ever received. They were 


ina” in block letters on the top. At that age my 


portent they are, She couldn't have been mere correct. In fact, 
as T grew up and ullimately entered the work world, I often 
tied to channel my mother, who always seemed to know what 
to do in social settings, But the importance of writing thank- 
you notes semains one of her most valuable lessons. 

Showing appreciation for the things others do for you has 
a profound effect on how youte perceived. Keep in mind 
that everything someone does for you has an opportunity 
cost, "That means if someone takes time ont of his or her 
day to attend to you, theres something they haverrt done for 
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themselves or far someone else. s easy to fool yourself ints 
thinking your request is small. But when someone is busy 
there are no small requests. ‘They have to stop what they'e 
doing, focus on your request, and take the time to respond. 
With that in mind, there is never a time when you shouldn't 
thank semeone for doing something for you, In fact, assume 
a thankyou note is in order, and look at situations when yout 
don't send ene as the exception. Because so few people actu- 
ally do this (unfortunately), you will certainly stand out from 


the eros. 


Some ofthe other little things that make a big difference in your 
Iie are simple, while ethers are more challenging. Some are 


intuitive and others surprising, Some are taught in schools but 


most are not. Over the years Tve stumbled many times, some- 
times irreversibly, by not understanding these “little things: 

First and foremost, remember that there are only fifty people 
in the world. Of course, this isnt true literally. But it often feels 
that way because youre likely to bump into people you know, 
cr people who know the people you know, all over the world 
“The person sitting next to you might become your boss, your 


employee, your customer, or your ssterindaw. Over the course 
of your life, the same people will quie likely play many diffe 
ent roles Ive had many occasions where individuals who were 
once my superiors later came to me for help, and I've found 
myself going to people who were once my subordinates for 
guidance. he zoles we play continue to change in surprising 
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ways over time, and you will be amazed by the people who 
keep showing up in your life. 
Because we live in such a small world, it really is important 


not to burn bri 


5, no malter how terupted! you might be. You 
aren't going to like everyone and everyone isi going to like 
yon, bal there's no need lo make enemies. For example, when 
you look for your nest job, its quite likely that the person in- 
terviewing you will know someone you know. In this way your 
reputation precedes you everywhere you go. This is beneficial 
when you have a great reputation, but harmful when your 
reputation is damaged 

Tyescen the following scenario play out innumerable times. 
Imagine youre interviewing for a job that has dozens of can- 
didates, The interview goes well and you appear to be a great 
match for the position. During the meeting, the interviewer 


Jooks at your résumé and realizes that you nsed to work with 


an old friend of hers Afer the interview, she makes a quick 


call to her friend to ask about yos. A easmal comment from 


her friend about your past performance can seal the deal or 
cut you aff tthe knees. In many eases you will believe the job 
was in the bag, right before you receive a rejection letter. You'll 
never know what hit you. 

Essentially, your reputation is your most valuable asset—so 
guard it well. But dont be terribly demoralized if you make 
some mistakes along the way. With ine itis posible lo repair a 
stained reputation. Over He years Ive come up with a metaphor 


that has helped me put this in perspective: every experience 
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you have with someone ele is like a drop of water falling into 
a pool, As your experiences with that person grow, the diops 
accumulate and the pool deepens, Positive interactions are 
clear drops of water and negative interactions are red drops of 
water, But they aren't equal. That is, a number of clear drops 
can dilute one red drop, and that number differs for different 
people. Those who are very forgiving only need a few postive 
experiences—clear draps—to dilute a had experience, while 
those who are less forgiving need a lot more to wash away the 
ted Ako, for most people the pool drains slowly. As a result, 
we tend to pay attention to the experiences that have happened 
most recently, as opposed to those that happened a long time 
ago. This metaphor implies that if you have a lange reserve of 
positive experiences with someone, then ene red drop is hardly 
noticed. It’ like putting a drop of red ink into the ocean. But 
if you don’t know a person well, one bad experience stains the 
pool bright red. You can wash away negative interactions by 
fooding the pool with positive interactions until the red diops 


fede, bat the deeper the red, the more work you have to do 
to cleanse the poel. Tve found that sometimes the pool color 
never clears; when that happens, its time to stop interacting 
with that particular person. 

This serves asa reminder of the impertance af every experi- 
ence we have with othen, whether they are friends, family 
co-workers, ar service providers. In fet, some organizations 
actully capture information about how you treat them, and 


that indcences how they treat you. Fer example, at some well 
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known business schools, every interaction a candidate has with 
the school or its personnel is noted, IF a candidate is rude to 
the receptionist, this i recorded in his or her file and comes 
into play when admissions decisions are made. This also hap- 
pens at companies such as JetBlue. According lo Bob Suttor's 
The No Asshole Rule, if you're consistently rude to JetBlue's 
staff, yon will get blacklisted and find it strangely impossible to 
geta seaton their planes 


Obviously, you can't make everyone happy all the time, and 
some of your actions are going to ruffle feathers, One way la 
figure out how to handle these situations is to imagine how 
you will describe what happened later, when the dust has 
cleared. Im reminded of a case a few years ago when a student 
came to me for advice. He was leading the campus-wide busi- 
ness plan competition and one team didn't show up for the 
final round of judging. Like all the teams that reach that stage 
of the competition, the team had been working on the project 
for seven months and had managed to make it over a lot of 
hurdles to get to the Finish line. The team hadit received the 
message about the presentation time, in part because it was 
posted late and in part because they weren't paying attention. 
"The student who came to ask my opinion was torn about what 
to do. He felt there were two clear choices: he could hold fast 
to the rules and disqualify the team, or he coukl be flexible 
and ind another time for them to present their werk, His gut 


reaction was to stick to the rules. Everyone else had managed 
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to show up, and it was going to be a burden to reschedule, The 
only guidance I gave him was this: whatever he did, I hoped he 
would be pleased with his decision at a Tater date. I urged him 
to consider how he would describe this challenge if during a 
job interview he were asked how he handled an ambiguous 
situation. The delinquent team was subsequently allowed lo 
present, and I realized afterward that thinking about how you 
‘want to tell the story in the future isa great way to assess your 
response to dilemmas in general. Graft the story now so you'll 


be prone to tell it later. 


Everyone makes mistakes, and floundering is part of life, es- 
pecially when you're doing things fer the first time. Tee spent 
countless hours Kicking myself for stupid things Tve done 
However, Ire also figured ont that learning how to recover 
from those mistakes is key. For instance, knowing how to 
apologize is incredibly important. A simple acknowledgment 
that you messed up gpes a long way; There's no need for long 
speeches anil explanations; just say, “I didn't harslle that very 
well. I apologize” The sooner you do this after recognizing 
your mistake, the better. IF you wait a Tong time to apologize, 
the damage continues to grow. 

Te had many chances to practice recovering fiom errors. 
"This story is particularly memorable: soon after I got out of 
school, 1 ead an article in the local newspaper about plans 
to build the San Jose ‘Technology Museum. It sounded like 
an amazing place to work Jim Adams, a Stanford professor 
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known for his pioneering work on creativity, would be the 
museums director. I called the museum office daily in an at- 
tempt to reach him, but each time was told Jim wasn't there. 
Although I didnt leave messages, the receptionist learned to 
recognize my voice and informed Jim every time | called. By 
the time | reached him, Jim had a stack of messages from me 
that was nearlyan inch tall 

Jim finally agreed to meet with me. I managed to pass 
the test with him during the interview, but there really was 
no formal job to offer me and he ultimately suggested T 
talk with the woman who had recently been hired to lead 
the exhibit design effort. I's not unlikely that her First as- 
signment was to got rid of me. She invited me to lunch for 
an interview, but before we'd even ordered she said, “I just 
want to tell you that you're nota good match for this organi- 
zation, You're just too pashy.” Hilt tears welling up and had 
to think fast to pull out of the tailspin, I apologized, told 
her I appreciated the feedback, and said that most people 
would call me high energy and enthusiastic, I told her it 
was helpful to know 1 had inadvertently: misrepresented 
myself, Ch 
‘The tension melted, we had a fascinating conversation, and 
1 walked away with a job offer 


ay enthusiasm had been misinterpreted 


‘This story demonstrates that itis important to take respon- 
sibility for your actions and be willing to learn from your ex- 
periences. Once that happens, you can quickly move on. And 
echoing an earlier point, the course I now teach on creativity 
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at Stanford, in the School of Engineering, was first taught by 
Jim Adame many years age. It really is a very small world! 

1 recently leamed from Jeannie Kahwajy, zm expert on 
interpersonal interactions, that her research shows that those 
who demonstrate that they are willing to leam con tum nega- 
tive situations around very effectively. Jeannie ran experiments 
involving mock interviews by recruiters of job candidates. The 
recruiter was primed beforehand to have a negative bias toward 
the candidate. OF the three groups of candidates, one was ine 
structed to prove they should get the job; one was told to earm 
from the interaction; and the final group, the control, was 
given no specific instructions, She found that the recruiters 
negative bias was reinforced for both the control group and the 
group that tried to prove they should get the job. However, the 
candidates who set out to eam from the interaction reversed 


the recruiter's negative bias. 


Another essential ife skill rarely taught in school is the abil- 
ity to negotiate. Most af aur interactions with others are es- 
sentially a series of negotiations, ard we do ourielves a huge 
disservice by nat knowing the base tenets. We negotiate with 
our Friends about what to do on Saturday night, we negotiate 
with our family about who does the dishes and who pays the 
bills, we negotiate with our colleagues about who will stay late 


lo complete an assignment, and we negotiate with salespeople 


on the price ofa car, We negotiate all day, but most of us don't 


even realize it, nor do we have a clue how to de it well 
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| run an exercise in elass that an the surface appears to be a 
simple negotiation between a job candidate and an employer! 
"There are eight terms—incloding salary, vacation time, and 
job assignment—to nail down, and each person has point 
values associated with each ofthe terms. Their individual goal 
it to each maximize their own points. Usually, the pairs of 
negotiators go down the list in order, trying to agree on each 
itom. They quickly realize, however, that this strategy isn’t 
sping to work, At the end of the thirty-minute negotiation, 
some of the negotiators have come to a resolution and others 
have decided fo walk away without a deal. Those who have 
reached an agreement fall into one of bwo categories: those 
who are eager to work together, and those who feel uncomfort- 
able with the outcome. Some pairs end up with similar point 
totals at the end, while others have wildly different totals, So 
what happened? 

"The most common mistake in this negotiation is making in- 
accurate assumptions, and the most common assumption is that 
the recruiter and the candidate have opposing goals ‘The candi- 
date assumes the recruiter wants the exact opposite of everything 
the candidate wants, when in actuality they have two objectives 
in common, twa that are opposing, twa that are mach more im- 
portant to the candidate, and two that are much more important 
to the weruiter Though contrived, this case mirrors mest situa- 
tions in life. Parties often share interests, even when they believe 
they're on opposite sides ofan issue, and some issues are usually 


more important to onc person than to the other. 
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‘The key to a successful negotiation is to ferret out everyone's 
interests so you can maximize the outcome for everyone. This 
is easier said than done, since most people hold their interests 
close to the vest, believing this gives them a stronger negotiat- 
ing postion. But oftentimes this strategy is misguided, because 
in actuality what you want might be right in line with what the 
other party wants. 

Lets take my recent experience purchasing a car. Lassumed 
the salesperson wanted me to spend as much as posible, be- 
cause I wanted to spend as little as possible. But 1 decided to 
test this assumption. While test-driving the car, 1 asked a lot 
of questions about the automobile industry. including how 
salespeople are compensated. I leamed that this sclespersoris 
commission had nothing to do with the price | paid, His bonus 
was based upon getting an excellent evalnation from each 
customer regardless of the price of the car. T told him that 
wasn't a prohlem for me, and that I'd he delighted in give him 
a fabulous review in return for a great price. We found a win- 
win situation. I would never have known or imagined that our 
interests were aligned unless Look the time to explore them. 

‘The good news is that you get opportunities to negotiate 
every day and so have many chances to practice this skill 
Here’ a story illustrating that negotiations can happen any- 
where. A couple of years ago I wat in Beijing fora conference 
and my colleague, Ed Rubesch, met up with some of his stu- 
dents from Tharamasot University in Thailand who were plan- 
ning a sunrise trip to the Creat Wall. That sounded fantastic, 
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and I became intent on finding a way to ec the Great Wall at 
sunrise, too. I thought such a trip would be casy to arrange, bat 
for some remon it turned out to be nearly impossible, I started 
with the concierge al the hotel then a local professor, and then 
the taxi drivers near my hotel. No one was able to help me with 
my quest. At the same time, T was talking up this idea with 
other colleagues, many of whom wanted to join the excursion. 
We agreed to meet in the lobby ofthe hotel at 3:00 a.m, forthe 
trip, and it was up to me to make it happen. I wasn't going io 
let them down, but I had no idea what o do. 1 had used up all 
the obvious solutions 

Across the street from my hotel was a school that taught 
English, and | thought that at the very least I'd be able jo 
find someone with whom I could speak. The receptionist 
suggested T talk with a seventeenyear-old student who was 
in the lobby 1 introduced myself and sat down to chat with 
him. My goal was fo negotiate with him so he would help 
me reach my goals. After a short time, I leamed he was an 
accomplished student, musician, and athlete who was in the 
midst of applying to colleges. Eureka! I'd found the way 1 
could help him, I told him that if he would help me get io 
the Great Wall at sunrise, then I would write a letter of rec- 
commendation for him for college. I sounded like a great deal 


to him 


too. Wills a few hours uf effort he solved my prablern, 
and 1 was only too pleased to write a letter that described his 
initiative, creativity, and generosity. Together we created a 


wonderful win-win situation. 
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Stan Christensen, who teacher a course on negetiation at 
Stanford, has built his carcer around extracting the most value 
from negotiations? He has found that mast people leave a 
lot of value on the table because they make assumptions that 
aren’ I correct. Stan recommends looking for surprises when 
you negotiate, because surprises indicate youve made inaccu- 
Tate assumptions: He also advises you to pick your negotiating 
approach based on the interests and style of the person with 
nests, Don't 


whom youre negotiating, not on your own 
walk into any negotiation with a clearly defined plan, but 
instead listen to what's said by the other party and figure out 
what drives them. Doing so will help you craft a positive out- 
come for both sides. 

Being a parent offers endless opportunities to hone nego- 
tiating skills, For example, several years ago, Josh wanted to 
purchase a new bicycle. He was interested in competing as a 
road cyclist and "needed" a fancy new bike. He came to Mike 


and me and said, “Tve done all my research and have found 
the perfect bike. IP really important to me” Our response was, 
“That's nice. There's no way we're going to spend that mach 
money on a bike. We would be willing to spend half that 
amount. But perhaps you can find a way to make purchasing 
the bike more attractive to us?” I urged Josh to think of things 
he could do for Mike and me that would be worth the price of 
the bike, What could he do to make our lives easier? 

He thought for a few days and came back with a proposal. 
He offered to do all of his own laundry and to beth shop for 
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food and cock dinner for the family three nights a week. Mike 
and I took this under consideration and decided it was a good 
deal. By deing his laundry and making dinner, he was saving 
vw» a lot of time, and he would be learning some important 
skills. We agreed to the deal. Josh got the bike and tock his 


vv responsibilities seriously. Like all parents, we've had many 


other opportunities lo negotiate future “deals,” which goes io 
show that the most important outcome of any negotiation is to 
get to the nest negotiation. The first deal is just the beginning 
If the first negotiation is fair and balanced, and both parties 
follow through on their commitments, then chances are the 
next negotiation will go even more smoothly. As mentioned 
several times, we live in a very small world, where repeat ap- 
pearances are the norm. 


There are some cases that offer no win-win solution, and it's 
actually better to walk away. Stan gives his students a case in- 
volving a real estate deal that demonstrates this point, When 
you encever the interests ofthe different players, it’s pretty clear 
there’ na intersection between their goals, and walking away is 
the best choice: Despite this, most students strike a deal anyway, 
even though its suboptimal for both parties. Many of us hold 
to the mistaken assumpficn that any deal is better than walk- 
ing away. This certainly is'talways the case, and walking away 
from a deal should always be considered a viable option, 

‘The best way to know whether you should walk away ftom a 


deal is to understand your other choices, so you ean accurately 
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compare them ta the deal at hand. In negotiation lingo this 
is called a BATNA (Rest Alternative to a Negotiated Agree- 
ment) Always know your BATNA when you start to negotiate. 
Stan wes a case study involving Disney and a group of envi 
tonmentalists to illustrate this point: Disney wants to build a 
mew theme park and the enviranmentalists are opposed. They 
gp around and around on what Disney could do to protect the 


environment while still building the park. The two sides are 


unable to reach an agreement, and the deal falls apart. The 


result? The new park in't built. However, shortly thereafter, 
the land is sold toa developer who builds tract housing on the 
same spot, The impact of the housing is much worse than that 
of the theme park would have been, Had the environmental- 
ists taken their BATNA into account, they would have realized 
that reaching a deal with Disney was the preferred outcome. 
In general, to negotiate effectively you should work to un- 
derstand your own goals as well as the goals of the other party, 
attempt fo come up with a winavin outcome, and know when 
to walk away. It sounds simple, but it takes a lot of effort to 
master these skills and to ensure that both parties are satisfied, 


Another valuable skill is the art of helping others, When I was 
in college I spoke with my parents aboat once a week At the 
end of every esl my mother would say, “What ean I do to be 
helpful to you?” ‘The generosity of this gesture made a huge 
impression on me. In most cases there was nothing she could 


do to be helpful, but just knowing she was willing to help if 
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needed was comforting. As I got older, I have realized that we 
can all do this for our friends, family, and colleagues. When 
you ask others if you ean help, they are always pleased that 
you offered, A small umber will actually take you up on your 
offer, and the things they ask for are usually modest. On rare 
occasions, someone will ask for something that you can’t or 
don't want to do, Even when you turn them down, they are 
grateful that you offered and graciously accept the fact that you 
aren't able tu help. 

1 suggest that you try this approsch sometime, if you don't 
do it routinely already. But you must be sincerely willing io 
help if your offer is accepted. As Guy Kawasaki says, “You 
should always try to be 2 "mensch?" He continues, “A mensch 
helps people who can't necessarily help them back. Of course, 
ifs easy to be generous to someone whom you think will be 
able to help you, but being 2 mensch means helping others 
even if you're pretty sure they can't help you. You can call it 
karma if you like, but people who are generous and helpful io 
thers are those that others want to help in return 

1 clearly remember when 1 didn't know how to do this. 
When I was a freshman in college there was a fellow in my 
class who had a physical handicap that required him to we 
crutches to walk. One day he slipped walking down a ramp io 
class and fell to the ground. As he was struggling to get up, I 
didn't know what to do. I felt uncomfortable walking by with- 
out helping, but I was afraid that iFI approached himn I would 
embarrass him by drawing attention lo his disability. I felt the 
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same way when a classmate lost his mother lo a Jong illness. 1 
didn't know what to say, fearing I would say something wrong, 
and opted fo say nothing. Years later, Iwas running on campus 
at Stanford. It had rained the day before and 1 fell hard in 
some mud. Bruised, hurt, and muddy, 1 sat on the curb with 
tears streaming down my face. Atleast a dozen people walked 
by, and not one asked me if | needed anything, At that exact 
moment T knew what I should have said to the fellow who fell 
in front of class years earlier and to my classmate who lost his 
mother AT I needed was someone to ask, “Are you allright? ls 
there anything I can do for you?” It now seems sn simple. Ws 
remarkahle thatit took me so many year to figure ot 

This lesson is just as relevant when dealing with strangers 
ar when working on teams. Unfortunately, most of us spend 
so much time in situations where were encouraged to win at 
somone else's expense that its hard to get practice helping 
others, I remember the first week of ccllege, when I asked 


gil in my dorm to help me with a calculus assignment 


Without skipping a beat, she said, “IFI help you then you will 
do better than T will and youl got in to medical school and 
I won't” Tim not exaggerating. She wasn't willing to help me 
because we might be competing four years in the Future. Years 
ler, listen to my son lament that all oF his classes are graded 
on a curve, This means that in addition to focusing on leara- 
ing the material for an exam, he and his classmates have lo 


think about how well they will pesforrn relative to one another, 


‘This isa huge disincentive to helping each other. 
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Afer years of working im such an environment, 1 had no idea 
how to be a good team player. It took me a long time to realize 
that this competitive mind-set, where you win at someone else's 
expense, is completely counterproductive. Almost everything in 
life is done in teams, and those who don't know how to make 
others successful are at a huge disadvantage. The best team 
players go tn great lengths in make others successful, In fct, the 
higher you reach within an organization, the less important yonr 
individual contributions become. Instead, your job becomes 
leading, inspiring, and motivating others Mast of your work 
is done by colleagues tasked with implementing your ideas 
Therefore, if you can’t work well with others, then your ability 
to execute diminishes, Successful lm players understand what 
drives each person on the team and look for ways lo make them 
successful. Additionally, great leaders figure out a way fer every- 
onc to play to his or her individual strengths. 

Tve been on teams in which everyone on the team feels as 
though he or she got the “easy” job. Ifyou think about i, this 


is the perfect work environment. Each person is doing what 


he or she does best, and is extremely appreciative of what the 
other people on the team bring to the table. Everyone has a 
job perfectly tuned to his or her skills and interests. Everyone 
feck great about his or her contributions, and celebrates the 
contributions of others. The saying “paint the target around 
the arrow" summarizes this wonderfully. 1 fist heard this 
fann my colleague Forrest Glick, It had been a mantra in 


his group when he worked at Harvard University, The idea is 
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that you should pick the mest talented person you can—the 
arrow—and then craft the job—the target—around what he 
or she does best. IF you allow really talented people to do what 
they do best, then the results are astonishing. Theyre fulfilled 
and, therefore, much more productive than if they were doing 
The ley is 
putting together a team with the right complement of kil. 
Asa job candidats, you 


exploring is right for you. That is, are you the right arrow for 


something that didn’t ft their talents or interes 


ilis to find out if the job you are 


the target? Tov often, we focus on just getting the job instead 
of Figuring out if the job i a good match for our skills and 
interesis and, iore important, whether we can work with the 
other people un the team. One way to figure this out is to find 
a way to talk about topics besides the job at hand, A great way 


to do this is to include your hobbies and interests at the bottom. 


of your résumé, a hook for the person interviewing you and an 
easy way to uncover shared interests. Ive seen this happen time 
and again. It might be a common interest in Indian cuisine, a 
curiosity about your collection of petrified wood, the fact that 
you belong to the same fratemity, or that you competed in 
the same sport in schoc. These kinds of hooks will draw your 
interviewer in, and present you as a person rather than as a col- 
lection of work experiences. It's also a terrific way to find out 
morc about your interviewer. 


"There is a big pothole that smart penple often fll into—they 
rationalize doing the “smart” thing as opposed to the “right” 
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thing. Randy Komisar, the author of The Monk and the Riddle, 
emphasizes that these two concepts are often confused. Intelli- 
gent people often overanalyze a problem, coming up with a so- 
Iution that they think is in their best interest (the smart choice) 
but that isn't the right thing to do. He told a personal story to 
illustrate the point. Randy had a contractor who had worked 
on his house. The contractor did a terrible job, and the project 
required a lot of follow-up werk to corteet the mistakes. Long 
after the project was completed, the contractor called Randy 
and told him that he hadn't paid the final bill. Knowing how 
disorganized the contractor was, Randy was fairly confident 
he would never be able to prove this one way or another. But 
locking back over his own records, Randy found that indeed 
he had not paid the bill. It would have been casy to question 
the contractors bookkeeping and to justify not paying the bill 
However, Randy knew thal, despite his frustration with the 
contractor’ werk, he awed the contractor the money. He wrote 
a check, knowing he did the right thing. 

When T think about doing the right thing instead of the 
mart thing, Tm reminded of a legal case in which I served as 
a juror Ii was a wrongful termination case, in which a woman 
accused her employer of Gring her without cause just days 
before her stock options were going to vest. This ease went on 
for ten very long weeks, and I had a lot of time to think about 
the “right” outcome. The law was on the employers side, 
because the plaintiff was an "at will” employee who could 
be fired anytime, but it wasn't clear whether the employer 
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had done the “right” thing with regard to the timing of her 
dismissal. The jury deliberated for days. In retrospect, the de- 
liberation was so difficult because we were torn between the 
right and the smart decision. Ultimately, we ruled in for of 
the plaintiff, but we gave her a much smaller award than she 
was requesting, [later learned that the judgment was appealed, 
and another trial ensued. 

Both the contractor story and the trial story highlight the 
fact that there is a significant difference between doing the 
sight thing and rationalizing a decision that’s best for you. Your 
actions always affect Low others see you, and, as mentioned 
innumerable times now, you will likely bump into these same 
people again. If nothing else, vou can be sure they will remem- 
ber how you handled yourself, 


One of the biggest things that people do to get in their own 
way isto take on way loo mary responsibilities. This eventually 
leads to frustration all the way around. Life is a huge buffet 
of enticing platters of possibilities, but putting too much on 
your plate just leads to indigestion. Just like a real buffet, in 
life you cam do it all, just nat at the same time. One approach 
is to pick three priorities al any one time, knowing that these 
will change as your life changes. This concept is not new. In 
fact, the US. Marine Corps and other military services use 
the “Rule of Three” as a general principle. Through years of 
trial and error, they've found that most people con only track 
three things at once. Av a result, the entire military system is 
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designed to reflect this. A squad leader isin charge of three fire 
team leaders, a platoon leader i in charge of three squad lead- 
crs, and each company consists of three platoons. The military 
experimented with a Rule of Foar and effectiveness dropped 
precipitonsly 

Limiting ourselves to three core priorities can feel frustrat- 
ing However, you can avoid the “Tyranny of the Or” (having 
to choose between this or that). Indeed some things must be 
done serially. For example, when you're a new parent you have 
to letother things slide. And when yeu face a massive deadline 
everything else falls to the side. However, there are many ways 
to satisfy more than one desire at once. For instance, if you 
love to cook and want to spend me with friends, you can stant 
a cooking club. I met a woman several years ago who had a 
group called "Chop and Chat” Every Sunday sis women got 
together to cook at a member's home. Each member brought 
the ingredients to make a di ipe that was then split 


into six large portions. Members took home six different main 
courses for the week. Chop and Chat was an inventive way for 
the women to cook together, socialize, and prepare meals for 
their families. 

You too can find innovative ways o combine yonr work and 
other activities abort which you feel passionate. ke venture 
capitalist Fem Mandelbaum, for example. You would assume 
that meetings with Fern would take place in her office But 
Fem is ako an avid athlete, so when you want to discuss a new 


venture with her, be prepared to join her for a strenuous hike. 
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Everyone who knows Fern knows to wear walking shoes and 
a bottle of water to a meeting with bes She fds that 


this strategy iva great way to really get to know each entrepre- 


neur while also getting fresh air and exercise, Also, consider 
Linda Gass, an awardavinning artist who specializes in paint- 
ing on silk In addition to her career asa painter, she is an avid 
environmentalist, Over the years she has found ways to com- 
bine her mterests by using her artwork to communicate about 
important environmental issues 


‘To summarize, with a little practice i's easy to avoid obstacles 
and potholes that people often place in their own path. One 
of the best ways is to always show appreciation lo those who 
help you. Keep a stock of thank-you notes on your desk and 
ane them frequently. Alo, never forget that the world is very 
small and you will likely bump into the same people time and 
time again. Protect and enhance your reputation—ifs your 
most valuable asset and should be guarded well. Leam how to 
apologize with a simple "Tm sorry" Keep in mind that every- 
thing is negotiable and learn to navigate toward an outcome in 
which all parties win. Tiy to play lo other's strengths, making 
sure they're doing what they do best. And do the right thing, 
as opposed to the smart thing, so you'll he proud to tell your 
story ater Finally, don't take on too much, lest you disappoint 


yourself and those who count on you. 


Chapter 9 


WILL THIS BE 
ON THE EXAM? 


Tnover use PowerPoint sides in my class, except en the first 
chy wh 


The final slide lists my commitments and what | expect of the 


I deseribe what we'll cover over the ter-wesk quarter. 


students. The last ballet point is, “Never miss an opportunity 
to be abalous" I promaise to deliver my very best in cach class, 
and I expect the same from them, Lalso tell the students that I 
have no problem giving everyone an "A," but that the bar isset 
very high. This is the firstand last time I mention this 

So what happens? The students consistently deliver more 
than I or they ever imagined. They embrace the idea of being 
fabulous with remarkable enthusiasm, and they rase the bar 
repeatedly as the quarter progresses. In fact, a couple of years 
ago Lacrived at elass a few minutes early and found one of my 


students siting outside listening to her new iPod nano, hadnt 
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seen one before and asked o take a look, She handed it to me 
and turned it over. The back was engraved with the words, 
"Never missan opportunity to be fabulous!” Apparently, when 
she ordered it online, she had the option of having it engraved, 
Instead of adding her name or contact information, she chose 
this message, which she wanted to remember every day. She 
certainly did't do this for me; she did it for herself. 

Ie been remarkably surprised by the stickiness of this 
message. IPs as though students are just waiting to get this 
instruction. ‘Theyre hungry for permission to do their very 
hest, to hit the ball ot of the park and £n shine their bright- 
est. Unfortunately, in most situations this doesn't happen 
Were encouraged to “satsfice.” That is, we're subtly or not 
so subtly encouraged to do the least amount we ean to satisfy 
the requirements, For example, teachers give assignment: and. 
clearly state what's required to get specific grades. The elassie 
question posed to a teacher is, "Will this be cn the exam?” 
"Teachers hate this question. However, students have learned 
through years of reinforcement that all they need to do is meet 
the minimum requirement to get the grade they want. This 
happens at work as well, when beses outline specific ebjec- 
tives for their staff and create rubrics and metrics for giving 
bonuses and promotions 

It easy to meet expectations, knowing exactly what you will 
get in return, But amazing things happen when you remove 
the cap. In fact, I believe there's a huge pent-up drive in each 
of usto blow offthe cap. Like a soda bottle that’s been shaken, 
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individuale whe remove perceived limits achieve remarkable 
results 

Consider Ashwini Doshi, who I first met several years ago 
when, as a graduate student, she applied for a rescarch assis- 
tant job in our department Despite my openness, I was really 
taken aback when she walked into my office for the job inter- 
view. Ashwini is a beautiful woman, but she is only three and 
a half feet tall. Her voice is that of a little gid, but her ideas are 
those of a mature adult Tm embarrassed to say that 1 didn’t 
hire her for the position. This happens to Ashwini a lot, People 
are so surprised by her appearance that it usually takes several 
interactions before they're comfortable enough to see past her 
physical differences. l'm fortunate that she decided to take my 
course, because it gave me an opportuni to get to know her 
quite well. When another position became available in onr 
group, jumped at the chance to hire her Ashwini work was 
exemplary, she wasa terrific team player, and she always went 
way beyond what was expected 

Born in Mumbai (formerly Bombay), Ashwini grow up in 
a household of nincteen—her father, his three brothers, their 
wives, all of their chiklren, and her grandparents. She was 
bom normal size, but by the time she was a year old, it was 
dear that she wasn't growing properly. The dod 


in India 
weren't able to provide guidance on her care, so her parents 
sent Xrays of her tiny skeleton to specialists in the United 
States. ‘The only medical option was to put bone extensions 
in each of her extremities, a process that would have required 
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extensive surgery over six years, She also would have been bed- 
ridden for months ata time, which was ont of the question for 
this very active young girl 

Ashwini was fortunate that her family was so open-minded 
and loving. In many families. somecne so different would have 
caused great embarrassment and, so, been hidden away. But 
they didn’t do this to Ashwini, In fact, she went to the best 


schools in Bombay and always excelled, She has a remarkably 


positive attitude, and from a young age felt strangely empow 
ered by her differences, Ashwini still thinks of herself as a 
normal person living an extraordinary lf 

Ashwini sincerely feel there's nothing she can't do end has 


demonstrated this time and again. She came to California all 


by herself to attend graduate school In addition to the cultural 
differences and her physical millions, she didit know anyone 
‘when she arrived, Many of her friends encouraged her to stay 
put, saying life would be much easier for her in India, But she 
penisted, Once she arrived at Stanford, the only accommoda- 
tion she received was a small step stool in her apartment that 
would enable her to reach the stove. Out of necessity she Figures 
ontingenious solutions to all the physical obstacles that face her 
everysingle day 

When I asked Ashwini abont the problems she faces, she 
had a hard time coming up with any. She just doesn't see 
them. When pressed, she sited the difficulty of finding a driv- 
ing school willing to accept her as a student. After years of 


depending on rides from friends and on public transportation, 
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she decided to learn to drive and purchased a set of pedal 
extenders so she could reach the gas and brake pedals. It tock 
dozens of calls before she found a driving school that would 
take her 

What is most impressive is that Ashwini always delivers 
‘more than 100 percent of what she’s called upon to do. Her 
only regret? She actually wishes she had taken even more risks 
when she was younger: Despite all she has overcome, Ashwini 
still thinks she took the safe path. She embraces the idea that 
life isn't a dress rehearsal, and that you only get one chance to 
do the best job. Ashwini is the ideal model of someone who 
never misses an opportunity to be fabulous. 


Being fabulous implies making the decision to go beyond 
what's expected at all times. On the Hip side, iF yon do the least 
you can to mest a baseline expectation, then you're cheating 
yourslF of that opportunity. This sounds like the lecturing 
of a school principal, but ils true. The collection of mised 
oppo 
difference between investing $100 with a 5 perc 
versus investing the same $100 with a 105 percent retum. The 


ies adds up, leading to a huge deficit Imagine the 


i retum 


divergence in value continues to compound overtime. This is 
what happens in life. You get out of life what you put in, and 
the results are compounded daily 

Bernie Roth, a Stanford mechanical engineering pmfessor, 
does a provocative exercise at the dschool to highlight this 
point He selects a student to come up to the front of the room 
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and says, “Tiy to take this empty water bottle out of my hand.” 
Bemie holds the bottle tightly and the student tries, and inevi- 
tably fails, to take it. Bernie then changes the phrasing slightly, 


saying, “Take the water bottle from my hard.” The student 


then makes a bigger effort, usually without result. Prodding 
the student further, Bernie insists that the student take the 
bottle from him, Usually the student succeeds on the third at- 
tempt. The lesson? There's a big difference between trying to 
do something and actually doing it. We often say wete trying 


to do something sing weight, getting more exercise, find- 


ing a job. But the truth is, we're either doing it or not doing it 
Trying to do it is a cop-out. You have to focus your intention 
to make something happen by giving at least 100 percent com- 
mitment. Anything less and youre the only ene to Blame for 
failing to reach your rale 

Bernie abo tells students that excuses are irrelevant or, to 
use the technical term—bullshit We use excuses to cover up 
the fact that we didn't putin the required effort lo deliver. This 
essor is relevant in all parts of your life, "There's no exeuse for 
being late, for not handing in an assignment, for filing an 
exam, for not spending time with your family, for net calling 
your girlfriend, and so forth, You can manufacture an excuse 
that’s socially acceptable, such as having too much work or 
being sick, but if you really wanted to deliver you'd figure out a 
var to make it happen. 

These are harsh words, since wete all so used to generat- 
ing and hearing excuses. Bernie acknowledges that making 
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and says, “Tiy to take this empty water bottle ont of my hand? 
Bernie holds the battle tightly and the student tries, and inevi- 
tahly is, to take it. Berie then changes the phrasing slightly, 
saying, “Take the water bottle frem my hand" The student 
then makes a bigger effort, usually without result. Prodding 
the student Further, Bernie insists that the student take the 
bottle from him. Usually the student succeeds on the third at- 
tempt. The lesson? There's a big difference between trying to 
do something and actually doing il. We often say we're trying 
to do something—losing weight, getting more exercise, fiind- 
ing a job, But the truth is, were either doing it or not doing it 
“Trying to do it isa cop-out. You have to focus your intention 
to make something happen by giving at least 100 percent com- 
‘mitment. Anything less and youre the only one to blame for 
failing to reach your goals 

Bernie also tells students that excuses are irrelevant or, to 
te the technical term—bullshit. We use excuses lo cover up 
the fact that we didn't put in the required effort o deliver. This 
lesson is relevant in all parts of your life, There® no excuse for 
being late, for not handing in an assignment, for failing an 
exam, for not spending time with your family, for not calling 
your girlfriend, and so forth. You can manufacture an exeuie 
thot’: socially acceptable, such as having too much werk or 
being sek, but if you really wanted to deliver you'd figure outa 
sway to make it happen. 

These are harsh words, since were all so wed lo generat- 


ing and hearing excuses, Bernie acknowledges that making 
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excuses, or giving reasons for net delivering, is socially accept 


able because it makes you sound "reasonable" But even if you 
feel obliged lo make excuses to others, you shouldn't make 
them to yourself, You need to come to terms with the fact that 
iF you really wont to accomplish something, i's up to you to 
do so, Make it a high priority or drop it from your list, To drive 
home this point, Bernie asks his students to write down their 
biggest geal and then to list every impediment that prevents 
therm from reaching it. I typically takes several minutes to 


compose the list, He then challenges the students lo see that 


the only item that should be on the lit is their own name, We 
nike excuses for not reaching our goals by blaming others and 
extemal factors for getting in the war or for not enabling us. 
Again, achieving is your responsibility from start to finish. 
"These exercises, and the lessons they deliver, reinforce the 
notion that you are ultimately in charge of your own life. You 
have no excuse for delivering anything short of your best effort 
atall times. A wonderful example is Chong-Moon Lee, a suc- 
cessful Korean American entrepreneur! His story is a lerrife 
example of pushing through every harrier in his path in order 
to reach his gals. Mr Lee had heen trained in law, business, 
and library science and assumed he would pass his life as a 
univenity librarian. However, he was pulled into his family's 
pharmaceutical business in Korea. Ultimately, the tension 
between the family members became so intense that Mr. Lee 
decided to leave the company. He came to Silicon Valley to 


begin a new carcer selling American goods to Japan. He was 
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making a decent living, and decided to buy each of his chil- 
dren a computer, He gave hieson an IBM PC and his daughter 
an Apple Ie. In his traditional view, he assumed that his son 
needed a more “professional” computer since he was being 
groomed fora business carcer and that his daugh 
her computer for school. It turned out that both kids spent all 


would use 


of their time on the Apple computer, Mr. Lee saw the power 
of the Apple software and graphical interface, and was inspired 
to create a way for PCs to run Apple software, He thought the 
software could easily be developed in twelve months—it ended 
up taking six years, Mr. Lee put everything he had into this 
venture, Diamond Multimedia, which made graphics cards for 
PCs, At times he was so broke he ate the cabbage that grocery 
stores had thrown out. But he stuck with his goal and after 
fourteen long years Diamond Multimedia became the top pro- 
ducer of graphics accelerators in the United States. He believes 
his success comes from being able to focus with unrelenting 
persistence, and acknowledges that he put his heart and soul 
ints everything he did 

Another example is Perry Klehahn, the snowshoe designer 
described previously Perry is a master at delivering far beyond 
what's expected of him. He recently became the president 
of Timbuk2, a maker of messenger bags and luggage. The 
San Froncisco-based company was faltering badly before 
Terry arrived, mainly because it had outgrown its capacity to 


deliver. The infrastructure was stretched lo its limits, employ- 


ces were working in islands of isolation spread among many 
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buildings, and morale was low. Perry was brought in to turn 
around the business. He scrutinized the situation with an 
eye toward making every aspect of it top-notch. His first step 
was fo consolidate employees under one roof, in an effort to 
build a stronger sense of community. He then tok the man- 
agement team on a seven-day wilderness expedition, during 
which they had to rely on each other in the rawest seme. 


This made office issues seen 


mundane by comparison, Next, 
Perry decided to reward employees in a way that reflected and 
reinforced the company's goals. Each month all cmployces RII 
cut a survey about their interests and activities, and a name is 
drawn via a lottery. The chosen employee receives a custom 
messenger bag designed around his or her passions. The bags 
are wildly unique and 2 terife physical artifact that demon- 
strates the creativity and innovation that are the hallinarks of 


the business 

"Then, inspired by open-source design at companies like 
Mozilla, where the users are empowered and encouraged to 
improve the product, Perry opened up Timbuik2’s design pro- 
cess to an online community, inviting, customers to weigh in 
on the features for the next wave of products, Hundreds of cus- 
tomers participated in the process the first time around, Jook- 
ing at drawings and providing great ideas that stretched the 
boundaries of Timbak2’ products. The resnlt is a constantly 
refreshed set af insights and ideas 

Timbuk2 would likely have become a successful company 


even if Perry's team had just taken steps to fix the broken 
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infrastruchire, bnt he pushed those limits in his quest t 


‘make the company fabulous. 


"Those who accomplish amazing feats, such as Chong Moon 
Lee and Perry Klebalo, are offen assumed to be competitive 
Many guess they accomplished their goals al the expense of 
others. But, this certainly ist the case. ‘These’ a significant 
difference between being competitive and being driven toward 


an objective. Being competitive implies a zero-sum game in 


which you succeed at someone ebe's expense, Being driven 
involves tapping into your own passion to make things happen, 
But many great leaders are inspired and motivated by the suc- 
cesses of those around them. 

1 would argue that to be successful in an entrepreneurial 
environment, its more productive to be driven than to be 
competitive, and I designed a simulation exercise to highlight 
this point. Inthe exercise | divide a group into si teams. I then 
unveil five completed jigsaw puzzles, each with a hundred 
pieces? Participants are allowed to see the pues fora minute 
ox so, and then all the pieces from the five puzzles are dumped 
into a pillowcase and mixed up. Al but a few pieces, which 
1 hold back, are then randomly distributed to the six teams 


Each team is also given twenty poker chips to use as currency. 


“The teams are responsible for completing a puzzle within an 
hour, When the time i up, points arc calculated. Each team 
counts the number of pieces in the largest completed sections 


ofthe puzzle and receives ene point for each piece. They then 
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count the number of pieces in small islands of connected 
pieces and receive half a point for each piece. Hach team that 
completes an entire jigsaw puzzle in an hour earns a twenty- 
five-point bonus. 

Since there are fewer puzzles than there are teams, partici 
pants have to decide if theyre going to compete, collaborate, 
or both to collect the necessary puzzle pieces, This situation 
is meant to mimic the real world: participants know all the 
pieces exist to complete the task, but no one team contrals 
them all. ‘Teams have to find ways to get the resources they 
need to he successful, Additionally, since there aren't enough 
puzzles for every team, some teams have io find an alternative 
ay die 
ferent roles to be played within an ecosystem, Abo, the world 


way to create values As in the real world, there are 


is not statie, After the game begins, every ten minutes oc so. 
something happens. I might auction off the puzzle pieces that 
1 held back, or sell photos of the completed puzzles, or require 
one person from each team to move to another team, taking 
a few puzzle pieces with him. The changing environment re- 
quires both creativity and flexibility 

In order to be successful, the teams must work together. 
They start the game by trading and bartering, trying to figure 
on how to maximize their own benefits without giving away 
too much. This requires halaneing strategy with action, figur- 
ing out how to divide the libor among team members, and 
how to walk the line hetween competition and collaboration, 


all in an ever-changing environment Since they know there 
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are fewer puzzles than there are teams, at least one team has to 
decide to not build a puzzle and to instead take on a different 


role, Sometimes cme team chooses o divide up and join other 


teams. Sometimes two or three tears merge. At other times a 
team may take on the role of broker, buying and selling puzzle 
pieces from the other teams. And sometimes all of the teams 
‘merge into one huge team and werk on all of the puzzles to- 
gether. I Tike to do this exercise with larger groups that 1 can 
divide into two or more censystems, each with six teams and 


five puzzles. Doing so allows different strategies lo evolve in 


parallel, which makes for interesting comparisons afterward. 

‘The very wont outcome results when all ofthe teams decide 
to compete against one another. They hold back puzzle pieces 
and refuse to trade pieces needed by other teams. These groups 
become so focused on winning that they all lose. Sometimes 
the teams actually acknowledge that they would do better if 
they collaborated, but ultimately decide to compete anyway. 
Competition is so built into our culture that it becomes the 
matura response. Additionally, those teams that work hard to 
make other teams lose ere up losing themsehes: For example, 
the Fist time T ran this simulation, ane team decided in hold 
cen to a handful of pieces that other teams needed. Toward the 
end of the hour they planned to sell them to the other teams 
"This backfired. When the time was up, the teams had spent so 
‘much time competing with each other that they werer’t even 
loe to completing a puzzle. This meant the final pieces didn't 


offer any additional value? 
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This exercise offers a strong reminder that in environments 
where there are limited resources, being driven to make your- 
self and others successful is often a much more productive 
strategy than being purely competitive. Those who do this are 
better able to leverage the skills and tools that others bring to 
the table, and to celebrate other peoples successes along with 
their own. This happens in sports as well as in business set- 
tings, which are both often thought to be purely competitive 
environments. For example, in If: Not about the Bike, Lance 
Armstrong provides details about how competitors im the Tour. 
de France work together over the course of the race in order to 
make everyone successful. And many competitive companies, 
includi 
ing creative ways to work together, leveraging cach business's 


strengths, 


Yahoo! and Google, embrace “coopetiticn’ by find 


When it comes to being fabulous, many businesses select 
one arca where they really shine. BMW focuses on top-notch 
engineering; Walmart promises the lowest prices, Disneyland 
strives ty be the happiest place on earth, and Nordstrom works 
hard to deliver a world-class customer experience. If you ask 
people familiar with the store what they think about Nord- 
strom, most will offer at least one story about the incredible 
service they have received. 

1 had an opportunity to meet with two of the three 
Nordstrom brothers, Erik and Blake, who now mun the com- 
pany, and leamed how they instill their employees with 
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cnstemercentric values. Surprisingly, there are no specific 
rules or secret recipes for providing an outstanding customer 
experience i Nordstrom. Essentially, afer only a short orienta- 
tion, salespeople are charged with using their best judgment in 
solving the problems that come their way, and are empowered 
to act on their customers’ behalf, Because each salesperson 
is different, they deal with their customers in unique ways, 
leading to a wide array ef approaches to similar challenges. 
"There 


customer service stories serve as lessons and inspiration. By 


so a culture of telling stories at Nordstrom, and great 


empowering employees lu be inventive in solving problenus, 


he freedom to mahe mistakes. 


the Nordbtrorms alo give then 
Blake end Erik both pointed out that if an error is made in 
an effort to serve the customer, its quickly forgiven—and the 
same mistake is rarely repeated 

At Nordstrom, all incentives are aligned to create a terrific 
customer experience, Esch manager works to make his or her 
‘own team successful, and all employees view their customers 
as the ultimate “boss” ‘The senior managers of the company, 
including Blake, Erik, and their brother Pete, spend half their 
time visiting stores, where they walk the sales floor, interact 
with customers, and talk with the sales personnel They're very 
Familiar with this environment, each having stared his career 
working in the Nordstrom stockroom, selling shoes, manag- 
ing shoe departments, serving as buyers, managing individual 
stores, and then as regional managers. Now, as leaders of this 


‘multibillion dellar business, they're still constantly looking for 
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ways to improve. They watch and listen carefully, with great 
humility, and then, based an the information they have gath- 


ered, act with confidence and conviction. They're so intent o 


continuing to enhance customer satisfaction that they've made 
it remarkably casy for any customer to reach each of them, AIT 
three brothers answer their own phones, read their own email, 
and respond to messages personally 

‘The idea that the customer comes fist is so embedded into 
the culture of Nordstrom that the brothers describe the orga- 


nization as an upside-down pyramid, with the customer at the 


top and the senior management at the bottom. When you ad- 
vance in the company, you literally move down the corporate 
ladder. There's also no chief exceutive cicer at the bottom. 
Blake i the president, Erik is the president of stores, and Pele 


is president of merchandising, They work as a very ight team, 
each brother playing ty his own strengths. They shave a vise 
for the business and work in a concerted and collaborative 
My favorite customer service story from Nordstrom is of 
a customer who asked the meris department for two blue 
button-down shirts with white collars The salesperson helping, 
him couldn't find these in stock or at any of the other Nord- 
strom stores, Bal, instead of telling the customer they conldn't 
meet his request, she took two white shirts and two blue shirts 
to the store tailor and asked to have the cellars switched sn 
there were two blae shirts with white collars and two white 


shirts with blue collars. She presented the blue shirts to the 
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customer and told him that if he wanted the reverse, that was 
now available, too! 

Both Blake and Erik point out that every experience with 
h 
ity to deliver a great experience for the 
janice the salesperson' reputation, Even if 


each customer is like a fesh chance at bat racio 
is another oppor 


customer and to 


their actions don’t lead to a specifie sale, the investment even- 
tually pays off 

As yon can sce, being fabulous comes in many favors, but 
it all stats with removing the cop and being willing to reach 
for your trie potential. This means going beyond minimum 
expectations and acknowledging that yon ate ultimately re- 
sponsible for your actions and the resulting outcomes. Life 
isn't a dross rehearsal and you won't get a second chance lo do 


your best 


Chapter 10 


EXPERIMENTAL 
ARTIFACTS 


Thave a confession to makel casily could have titled all of 
the previous chapters “Give Younelf Permission.” By that 1 
mean, give yourself permission to challenge assumptions, to 
Took at the world with fresh eyes, to experiment, to fall, to plot 
your ovn course, and to test the limits of your abilities. In fact, 
that’s exactly what I wish I had known when I was twenty, and 
thirty, and forty—and what I need to constantly remind myself 
at fifty 

Its incredibly easy lo get Tncked into traditional ways of 
thinking and to block out possible alternatives. For most of us, 
there are crowds of people standing om the sidelines, encextrag- 
ing each of us to stay an the prescribed path, tn enlor inside 
followed. This 


is comforting to them and to you, It reinforces the choices they 


the lines, and to fallow the same directions th 


made and provides you with a recipe that’s casy to follow. But 


it can alo be severely limiting, 
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In Latin America there is actually a phrase that translates 
into “jacket puller” to describe people who try to pull others 
ovn presumably by the tails oftheir jackets—tn prevent them 
from rising higher than they have. People in other parts of the 
world call this the “tall poppy” synelmme, where those who 
stand up taller than those around them are ext down to size 
Staying with the pack is the norm, and those who get ahead risk 
being dragged backward by their community. Worse still, there 
are also regions of the world in which those who do things dif 
ferently are literally viewed as criminali. In Brazil, for instance, 
the traditional word for entrepreneur, empresario, translates 
loosely into “thief” Historically there are not many Local role 
model for succesful entrepreneurs, amd others assume you've 
one something ilegal if you've successfully broken the mold 
"This was a significant problem for Ei 


lenon, the organization 
whose goal is to enhance entrepreneurship in the developing 
word. When they launched in Latin America, Endeavor told 
people they wanted to stimulate entrepreneurship and they 
were met with great resistance. In response, they literally coined 
a brand-new word, emprendedor, to capture the true essence of 
innovation and entrepreneurial spirit. It took several years, but 
eventually emprendedor entered the lexicon. Endeavor now 
faces a similar challenge in Egypt, where they again intend to 
create and promote a new word for entrepreneur. 


At the school much of our work focises on giving shidents 


permission tn challenge assumptions and tn stretch their imag- 
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imafions by breaking free from traditional ways of thinking. 
Every assignment requires them to leave their comfort zones 
and engage anew with the world around them. ‘The fealty 
poses the challenges, but we don't have the answers, Addition 

ally, the dschool classroom space invites experimentation, All 
of the Famiture is on wheels and moves about easily to create 
different workspaces, Fach time students arrive, the space is 
literally configured differently. Bins of paper, wood, plastic, 
paper clips, rubber bande, colored pens, pipe cleaners, and 
tape invite them lo build prototypes lo bring their ideas to life 

The rooms are filled with movable white boards covered with 
colored stickies for brainstorming. The walls are peppered with 
photos and artifacts from past projects that serve as inspiration 
for creative thinking. 

Our students are given real, open-ended challenges. For 
example, they might be asked to figure out how to improve 
bike safety on campus, or to find a way to entice kids to cat 
healthier fond, Besides these local pmiects, school stents in 
the Design for Extreme Affordability class, taught by [im Patell 
and Dave Beach, work with partners in developing countries to 
identify problems and determine how to solve them in a cost 
effective way. This project has led ioa number of exciting prod- 
tts that ate already on the way lo market, For example, one 
team designed a brand-new baby incubator, Embrace, after 
visiting hospitals în Nepal and finding that traditional Westem 
baby incubator, whose original price tag was 520,000, were not 


well suited for the local environment. Many were broken or in 
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need ofunavailable parts. The operating instructions and warn- 
ing labels were in a language foreign to the nursing staff. Most 
important, the majority of births occur in villages far from city 
hospitals with incubators, “Therefore, premature babies who 
need lo be kept warm with an incubator rarely get access to the 
help they need. 

The team identified the need for a low-cost, low-technology. 
incubator. Over the course of a few months they designed a 
tiny sleeping bag with a pouch-insert containing a special wax 
‘The melting temperature of the wax is 37 degrees centigrade, 
the temperature needed to keep a newborn baby warm! For 
just $20, as opposed to $20,000, parents or local clinics ean 
now take care of a premature baby on site or in transit. They 
remove the wax insert and place it in hot water to melt the 
wax The inert is then put into the insulated sleeping hag, 
‘where i stays warm for hours. When it eventually cook: down, 
the wax ean easily be warmed up again. No technical training 
is needed, no electricity is required, and the design is ines 
pensive enough to be deployed in underserved communities 
without access to urban hospitals 

"The students leave these courses changed forever. They 


ion te 


have a new appreciation for the power of paying 
the problems in the world around them, and learn that they‘ 
empowered to fis them. As David Kelley, the founding direc- 
tor of the dschool, would say, “They are leaving with creative 
confidence”? They know they have pennission—both explicit 


and implicit—to experiment, to fail, and to try again. What we 
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‘must ll recognize is that every one of us has the same permis- 
sion—we just need to recognize that it's ours to grant and not 


something extended from outside 


"The message that we each determine how we view the world 
was driven heme to me in an unexpected way. A few years 
age I tock a creative writing class in which the professor asked 
us to describe the same scene twice, the first time from the 
perspective of someone who has just fallen in love, the second 
om the point of view of someone who has just lost a child at 
war. You were not allowed to mention falling in love nor the 
war. This simple assignment revealed how completely differ 


ent the world looks depending on your emotional state. When 
1 imagined walking through a crowded city in a state of bliss, 
my mind was focused on the colors and sounds end my view 
was expansive, When strolling through a similar seene in à de- 
pressed state, everything looked gray and all the imperfections, 
sach ax racks in the sidewalk, jampedd into focus, T couldn't 
see heyond my own feet, and the city seemed daunting, as op- 
posed lo stimulating. 1 dug up what I wrote for that assignment 


nearly a dozen years ago: 


Linda leaned over to admire the bouquet of peach- 
colored roses she had just bought. E 
fancifully from the flowers to the wonderful smell of 
fresh bread coming from the bakery next doer, Standing 


mind wandered 


to the side of the entrance was an amateur juggler. With 
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his wildly colored costume, he attracted an audience of 
children who giggled cach time he made a mistake, She 
watched a few minutes, and found herself giggling too. 
He finished his performance with a foppish bow toward 


Linda, She took a deep bow in return, and handed him 


Joc walked with his head down, protecting himself 
from the icy fog, as wind-whipped newspapers sailed 
through the air, slapping against the buildings before 
taking off again. "Step on a crack, break your mother's 
back, Step on a line, break your mothers spine.” These 


wore kept inning through Joe's mind as he passed each 


crack that disrupted the rhythmic pattem of the sidewalk 
The childhood taunt became a lew drone in the hack of 
his brain as he focused on the uneven path that stretched 


in Frnt of him. 


‘This was a valuable assignment not just for practicing my writ 
ing skills but for life in general, a poignant reminder that we 


choose hew we view the world around us. The environment 


is filled with laws and flowers, and we each decide which to 
embrace. 


| shared some of the stories from this book with my father, who 
then decided to take some time to reflect on his most impor- 


tant insights, looking back over the eighty-three years of his 
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life. Despite his enrrently comfortable pesition, his path was 
far from preordained, He moved to the United States when 
he was eight years eld. His family escaped from Germany 
in the 1930s, and they arrived with essentially nothing My 
father spoke no English and his parents didn't have enough 
‘money to support their two children, o he lived with relatives, 
with whoa he coal’ communicate, until his parents could 
afford to bring him 


e. From these humble beginnings, 
ny father built an impressive life and carcer, and retired as 
executive vice president and chief operating officer at a large 
‘multinational corporation. 

Reflecting on his life, my father determined that his most 
important insight is that you shouldn't take yourself too seri- 
ud nor judge others too harshly. He wishes he had been 
more tolerant of mistakes he made and those made by others, 
and that he could have seen that failure is a normal part of 
the learning process. He realizes now that most of our errors 
are not earth-shattering and shared the story that brought this 
home for him, Working at RCA early in his career, he and his 
team had a project that was going very badly. My father and his 
colleagues stayed up for days on end trying to fix the problems 
Working to find a solution became their entire focus for weeks 
Shortly after the project war successfully completed, the 
entire program was cancelled. Even though the project was 
the center of their universe, to others it was expendable. He 


earned many times over that most things in life, especially our 


Failures, arc 


as importantas we think they ave at the time: 
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My father ako reminded me that success is sweet but 
transient When arie in a position of influence, authority, 
and power, the benefits are wonderful. But once the position 
is gone, the perks evaporate. Your “power” comes from the 
position you hold. When you're no langer in that position, all 
that goes with it quickly fades away. Therefore, you should not 
define yourself by your current position nor believe all your 
‘own press. Savor the spotlight when you have it, but be ready 
to yield center stage when its time to go. When you leave a 
job, the organization will go on without you, as you are not ine 
dispensable. OF course, you will leave a legacy of all you have 
accomplished, but that too Gades with time. 

‘Today, my father is abo acutely aware of the joy of being 
alive. Several years ago he had a heart attack, and his im- 
planted defibrillator is a constant reminder of his mortality 
We all know intellectually that each day is precious, but as 
wwe grow older or deal with a life-threatening illness, this 
sentiment grows inereasingly more palpable, My father works 
hard to make each opportunity stand ont, n appreciate every 


‘moment, and to avoid squandering even a single day 


Ta looking for inspiration fr this book, I literally and figuratively 
opened every drawer and looked into every closet of my life. In 
the process, I stumbled upon a canas duffel bag Tve been drag- 
ging around for thirty years The two-footlong beg is filled with 
“treasures” that seemed important io me over the years, When 


i twenty, this bag was one of my few possesiom, I carted 
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it with me from college to graduate schocl and everywhere Ive 
lived since. Though I rarely open it, | always know where lo find 
it The bag and its contents arc a tangible link to my pas 

When T opened the bag, I found a small collection of un- 
remarkable rocks arel shells fom fta beaches, faded photo 
IDs dating back through my years of high school and college, a 
stack of old ters, and some of my early “inventions,” includ- 
ing prototyped LED jewelry that I crafted out of modeling clay 
and watch batteries, I also found a small notebook of poetry, 
titled "Experimental Artifacts: 

When 1 wrote the poems in this book they represented the 
flip side of the organized scientific experiments I was perform- 


ing in my neuroscience lab while in graduate school, One of 
the poems, called “Entropy” jumped ont at me. This poem is 
about the process of constantly reinventing oneself, of always 
changing the game plan, and of taking risks without knowing 
hat will happen. I wrote that poem in September 1083. At 
that time, the future was murky, filled with vast uncertainty 
because I couldn't see very far into the future. Twenty-five 


years later I sce it differently. Uncertainty is the essence of 


life, and it fuels opportunity. To be honest, there are still days 
when Tm not sure which road lo take and am overwhelmed by 
the choices unfolding in front of me, But I now know that un- 


nc that 


certainty isthe fire that packs innovation and the © 
drives us forward. 
Hopefully, the stories in this bock underseore the idea that 


boundless possibilities result from extracting yourself from 
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your comfort zone, being willing to fail, having a healthy dis- 


regard for the imposible, and sci 
fabulous. Yes, these actions inject chaos 


ing every opportunity to be 
your life and keep 


you offtbalance, But they also take you places you eoulda’t 
even have imagined and provide a lens through which to see 
problems as opportunities. Above all, they give you growing 
confidence that problems can be solved 

"The poem 1 wrote twenty-five years ago is a poignant re- 
minder cf the anxiety 1 experienced in my twenties when 1 
looked ahead, not knowing what lay around the next curve. I 
wish someone had told me to embrace that uncertainty As the 
stories in this book demonstrate, the mast interesting things 
happen when you get off the predictable path, when you chal 
Tenge assumptions, and when you give yourself permission to 


see the world as opportunity rich and full of possibility. 
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they leamed. They gave me encouragement and suggestions 
and they provided me with a wealth of provocative stories. 

First, I want to cll out all those people who talked with me 
about their lives and earvers, und shared important insights they 
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the SIVE. Entrepreneurship Corner Web site for lessons 
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Jurvetson, David Kelley; Vinod Khosla, Marissa Mayer, David 
Neeleman, Larry Page, and Gil Penchina. Lalo acknowledge 
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Steve Jobs for his remarkable commencement address at Stan 
ford in 2008. 

My wonderful colleagues at the Stanford Technology Ven- 
tures Program and the School of Engineering deserve con- 
siderable credit for their contributions to this project. They 
provided me with access to a long list of fascinating people 
and opportunities, and have enriched my life tremendously 
Fist, Jet me thank Tom Byers for inviting me to join him ten 
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years ago, Tom has been a terrifie role model, a fabulous col- 
league, and a great friend, Second, I want to eall out my fin- 
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Bob Sutton, who provided valuable guidance on this book, 
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markable place to work, Finally, special thanks go to STVP's 
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eration of entrepreneun, 
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have the pleasure of working, including the Mayfield Fellows, 
BioDesign Fellows, the d school Bootcamp and Summer Col- 
lege students, and all those in my course on Creativity and 
Innovation. Their entrepreneurial spirit consistently exceeds 
all of my expectations 

‘There are also several people who read this manuscript in 
various stages of its evolution and gave me valuable feedback 
"This includes James Barlow, Sylvine Beller, Peggy Burke, 
Katherine Emery, Carol Eastman, Gregg Carmisa, Jonah 
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Greenberg, Boris Logvinstiy, Patricia Ryan Madsen, Juliet 
Rothenberg, Jerry Seelig, Lorraine Seelig, Rehert Selig, and 
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infiuence on the hook, 

Eren with all this inspiration ond support, this project 
would never have materialized without the guidance provided 
bby Gideon Weil at HarperOne. He is a remarkable coach, a 
terrific teacher, and wonderful editor. [Team something new 
in every one of our conversations and always lock forward lo 
his calls, Additionally, 1 want to thank Lisa Zuniga fer editing 
the hook. She worked with me, at breakneck speed, to make 
sure that the nuances of all the stories were not lost as she pol- 
ished the prose. And, special thanks goes to Mark Tauber for 
befriending me on that cross-country flight several years ago. 
"That story is a powerful reminder that vou never know what 
will happen when you strike up a conversation. 

On a personal note, 1 want to give a huge shout-out to my 
parents, wha hid the foundation of my education. They have 
been wonderful role models and teachers my entire life. Ad- 


ditionally, my husband, Michael Termefoss, has been a terrific 


partner and a valuable advisor while 1 was writing thi: book: 
He listened carefully as I read cach chapter no matter what 
time of day I finished writing, was the first editor ofthe manu- 
seript, and always provided candid feedback along the way. I 
am forever indebted to Michael for his helpful suggestions, 


unconditional support, and unending encourageraent, 
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Finally, Lam thankful to Josh for inspiring me to make a 
Tist of things I wish I knew when 1 vas his age. Over the past 


four years, Josh has chimed i with his then 


to the concepts in this hook, and T continue to be awed by his 


wisdom. This book is my twentieth birthday present to Josh 


Happy Birthday. . and many more! 


NOTES 


(CHAPTER 1: BUY ONE, GET TWO FREE 
1. You can find detail about the one red paperclip project at htip// 
vewoneredpanerclip.com. 


2 You ean waich winning videos from the Innovation Tourna- 
ments on the STVP Erérepreneanship Gomer Web site, at http:// 
ceorneratanford eda, Search for “tournament” te find them. This 
‘Web sie contains a growing collection of thomands of video clips 
and podeists on entrepreneurship, leadership, und innovation 


The Imagine It movie can be downloaded for free at http: waw 
magincitprojecLem. 


4. You ean watch video clips of Vinod Khosla at hitp:/fecamer 
stanlerdaedu. 


5. The Stanford Technology Ventures Program is hosted by the 

Department of Management Science and Enginecring within 
Stunfords School of Engineering. The program Web site is 
http/htspalanferdedu, Thissie include link to all the STVP 
soorss, researsh projects, and outreach efforts 


6.1 first heard the concept of Fshaped people fram my col- 


leagues at IDEO, n premier design conmlting firm in Palo Allo 
Califomia 


w Notes 


7, The dschool Web site is http-/klschoolstanforeledu It includes. 
extensive information about the Haso Plattner Institute of 
Design 


CHAPTER 2: THE UPSIDE-DOWN CIRCUS 
1. You can find out more about the BioDesign Program ut httpd 
innovation stanford adu, 


2. You ean watch video elips of Paul Yeck at httpd/ecorner stanford 
E 


3 This two-part case stu is available through the Eiaropean Case 
Clearing House. The tiles are. “The Fvalation of the 
Industry" and “Even à Clown Cur Do I Cirque du Soleil Res- 
tentes Live Entertainment” 


You cau wateh video clips of Rundy Konie ut hüp.fecumer 
stasforl eda, 


5, You can watch video dips of Guy Kawasaki at htip-/ecomier 
stanford ed 


CHAPTER 3: BIKINI OR DIE 
1, "Selection by Consequences,” Science, vol. 21 


2.You ean watch video clips of Larry Page at htip-/ecemer 
stanfond.edu, 


31 July 981. 


3. You can find details about Endeavor at their Web site: https 
wonendesrorong 


A Eis exerobe is a modification of a project used by ‘Terrence 
‘Brown, who used to teach ot the Royal Institute of Technology 
(KTH) in Stockholm, Sweden, 


5. You can watch video elips of Armen Berily at htip/Yecomer 
stanford.edu, 


5 You can waleh video clips abont Moto Restaurant on Youtube, 
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CHAFTER 4: FLEASE TAKE OUT YOUR WALLETS 

1 You ean watch video clips of Debra Dunn st httpi/lecomar 
stanferd edu, 

2. You ean watsh a seven-minute viden summarizing this sereis 

at utp-ecomerstanfordedy. Do a search for “wallet” to find i 


3. Yont ean watch viden clips of David Rothkopf at http: 
alanferd.eds, 


CHAPTER 5: THE SECRET SAUCE OF SILICON VALLEY 
1 You can find the entire GEM report nt. hlipAvwegem. 
sonortiurias 


"Spiri Showy Debt Collectors Wear a Tix. Collect the Bucks.” 
Wall Stree! Journal, October 11, 2008. 


You can watch video clips of Steve Jurvetson at hitps/iecomer 
stanferd.eds, 


4. The Mayfield Fellows Program Web ste is hutp:/nfp.stanford 
edi. 


You can watch video clips of Mir Tuan at bitp4/ccoruess 
stanferd adis 


6. You can watch video clips of Bob Sutton at hpiljecomer 
stanford ch 


You cari walch video clips of Gil Penchina at hitpJiecamer 
stanford, 


5. You can watch video clips of Carol Bariz ot hüpijecomer 
stanfordedu. 

9. You can watsh video elips of David Nesleman at hltpi/lecomaer 
stanford.edu. 


10. You ean watch video clipe of Marissa Mayer at httpillecomar 
stanford.edu, 


[2 Notas 


CHAPTER & NO WAY... ENGINEERING IS FOR GIRLS 
1, There is un important caven! hese: I youve dedicated enough, 
its worth trying to build a market around gon passions and your 
skill Think of new artists or musiciens who have generated 
publie interest in their work. IF you're creative and vork hard, 
there is oien a way to open up a whole new market. ‘There is a 
story later in the book about Perry Klebihn, who does jast thi by 
creating demand for his new snowshoes 


CHAPTER 7: TURN LEMONADE INTO HELICOPTERS 
1, You ean listen lo u podeait with QD3 und MC Hanmer at 
http //ecomerstanforec, 


2. Yeu can waleh the video with the basketball players ardd the 
moonvalling bear here. htipJinww.youtube.comvatehv 
KOBQICUHK 


CHAPTER &: FAINT THE TARGET AROUND THE ARKOW. 
1.1 modified this exercise from one done by Maggie Neal at the 
Stanford Graduate Sehocl of Business. 


You can watch video clips of Stan Christensen at hltpllecorner 
stanferd.edu, 


The concept of having a BATNA Best Alternative to a Negoii 
ated Agreement was first described by Roger Fisher and Wiliam 
Ury in the book Getting to Ye. 


4. Mensch is Yiddish for someone who is admired and trusted and 
whose opinion is sought out by others. 


You can see Linda Gasss paintings al hüp/jvwelndagiss 
com, She has a new series of paintings devoted lo water ismos 
in Californie 
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CHAPTER 9: WILL THIS BE ON THE EXAM? 
1. You can watch video dips of Chong-Moon Lee st http //eearer 
stanford edu, 


2.1 nes inspired to design this game after hearing sbout another 
geme using jigsaw puzzles from my colleague Carlos Vignola 
from Chile. His gume runs forty-eight hours. 


3. You can watch a fiveminute video that summarizes the two- 
hour exercise by going to ttp-/ecornersanford edu and doing a 
search for puzzle" 


(CHAPTER 10: EXPERIMENTAL ARTIFACTS 
1, When they were doing early experiments, the Embrace team 
used margarine instead of wax. H is inexpensive und easily ob- 
tained, ard the temperature at which it malts is very elose ta 
bod temperature. 


L You can teh video elips of David Kelley at htip//esorner 
stanford.edu. 
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